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week has been full of rumours about Reform, some of which 
are more or less trustworthy. ‘The mass of them point to 
a course of procedure which may prove to be of this kind. The 
Cabinet, it is said, has at last made up its mind, and Mr. Disraeli 
will, on Monday, make his resolutions definite and intelligible, 
by stating that Her Majesty’s Government intend to offer two 
alternative borough franchises—6/. rating, or household suffrage 
with plurality of votes. By “plurality” they intend an extra 
vote to every one who pays house-tax, i.e., every 20/. house- 
holder, a proposal which would work well in the medium boroughs, 
but would revolutionize the representation in London. ‘The 
Liberals, on the other hand, will reject plurality in any form 
based upon wealth, but will, if household suffrage is proposed, 
concede the principle of cumulative voting. ‘The moment the 
discussion is done the Bill will be brought on, and the debate 
will recommence ; but will not be hot, all parties being equally 
decided that the question shall be got out of the way. It is evident 
that the Government fear their own followers more than the 
enemy, for Lord Derby has called a meeting of his supporters for 
Monday at two o'clock, when he will explain his plan, and signify, 
we presume, that unless they accept it he will be compelled to 
tender his resignation, a step which would dissolve the existing 
Tory party. We do not, of course, pretend to give this as in- 
formation, but simply as the one, among the twenty rumours 
which have reached us, with the greatest appearance of pro- 
bability. The single certainty is that the Liberal leaders are 
honestly anxious that, if it be only possible, the Reform Bill 
should be brought in and passed before they resume power. 


There was an amusing scene in the House on Monday night. 
After Mr. Sclater-Booth (Conservative) had put to Mr. Disraeli a 
friendly question on the point whether the Government wished to 
delay their Reform Bill till after the passage of the proposed 
rating and boundary Bills, to which he received a somewhat un- 
friendly negative reply, and after Mr. Baines had tried in vain to 
extort from the Government the figure of the suffrages intended, 
and after various unpleasant notices of future motions had been 
given, Mr. Ayrton with his usual ability put a leading question 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the object of which was to get 
him to admit that he need now no longer fear from the Opposition, 
under the lead of Mr. Gladstone, treacherous abstract resolutions, 
and might therefore pull down the scaffolding of resolutions at 
once, and present the House with the actual structure which they 
had served to aid in building. Mr. Disraeli, however, would 
not listen to Mr. Ayrton’s charming, though acknowledging its 
pleasing and soothing music. He said the procedure by resolution 
Would not waste, but save time, and that he should be prepared 
ta state on Monday in what sense the Government took them, 
and also ultimately to modify their special application, if the 
House wished. Mr. Gladstone then with laborious blandness 
made an effort to extract the detailed application of the 
metaphysics of the Ministerial scheme sooner than Monday 
next, speaking with a wealth of courtesy and circumlocu- 
tory consideration which gave the effect of padded criticism 
Warranted not to bruise. It was all, however, to no purpose. Mr. 
Disraeli will apply his pure metaphysics to actual politics on Mon- 
day,—no sooner, and no later. Probably, indeed, the Government 
may not finally make up their own minds before Saturday or 
Sunday night. 


The new Bill for the reorganization of the French Army has at 
length been prepared. Itisastupendous measure. The Emperor 


4/ cannot be frightened from his fixed idea that all France should be 


armed, and has only consented to reduce the term of regular ser- 
vice. For the rest, 160,000 youths, of the age of twenty, are to 
be drafted every year, a number which s within a few hundreds 
of all the fit conscripts who present themselves for the ballot. 
Half of them will serve for five years in the regular Army, and 
then for four years more in the Reserve. The other half will serve 
five years in the Reserve and four years in the mobile National 
Guard. Under this arrangement France will next year have 
160,000 men in addition to her present 600,000, and in nine years 
will have an Army of 1,450,000, while by 1900 every man i 
France will have been drilled, have borne arms, and have learnt to 
understand practical soldiering. Yet the big cucumber frame, 
opened in 1851 with such hymns to the nineteenth century, was to 
** inaugurate a cycle of universal peace.” 


Baron Ricasoli has formed his new Ministry, taking Depretis, 
one of the ablest and most moderate of the Reds, as his Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He has also made a very able appeal to the 
country. In ashort but well written circular to the Prefects, he 
orders them to inform the electors that he never intended to leave 
the curés at the mercy of the Bishops—there is a score of votes; 
that he will introduce a new Ecclesiastical Bill based on the ver- 
dict of public opinion—there is a score more; that he will give 
the provinces roads—there is the Southern vote; and that he 
‘will seek a revenue in economy and the reorganization of exist- 
ing taxes rather than in new imposts "—there is the whole electoral 
body. In spite of the bitter distress caused by high prices, 
Ricasoli will, we imagine, obtain a majority, the more so, as the 
Church will not be able to fight him very hard. 


The Princess of Wales was on Wednesday morning safely 
delivered of a daughter,—or, as the doctors report in their bulletin, 
of “a princess,” as if that were something else. The Princess 
had been previously ill, but we are happy to perceive that the 
latest bulletins are rather more favourable. 


Mr. Bright has written a very violent letter to a Bradford meeting 
about the Reform Resolutions, in which he states that “ the course 
taken is an insult to the House, and a gross offence to the whole 
body of Reformers in the country ;” that ‘ the administration 
is bitterly hostile to Reform ;” and that ‘it has not the honesty 
or the courage to pronounce boldly against Reformers, but seeks 
to murder the cause and the question by a course contrary te 
Parliamentary usage, and odious in the sight of all honest men.” 
Now, is that more than sheer scolding? If Mr. Bright can say 
all that against the mere method of proceeding by resolutions, 
what has he left to say against any reactionary scheme, if there be 
one? Could Mr. Disraeli have done anything whatever on which 
he would not have lavished the same strong words? We regret 
to see Mr. Bright wasting so much valuable invective on mere 
preliminaries, ‘Turner himself, if he had lavished all his “ high 
lights” on the neutral tints, would have been forced to hold his 
hand when the sun appeared. And even Mr. Bright, after speak- 
ing of the Resolutions as “an insult,” and a “ gross offence,” 
and ‘odious in the sight of all honest men,” and an attempt “to 
murder,” and the rest, has not much left, in case of need, that 
will not sound a little weak in relief against the background of 
these strong expressions, if anything very abominable is really 
proposed by the Government. Mr. Bright's invectives, like 
Draco’s punishments, afford no room for marking degrees in 
guilt. 

Mr. W. D. Christie (our late Minister in Brazil), and Dr. W. 
B. Hodgson, who resigned his seat on the Council of University 
College in consequence of the recent infraction of its unsectarian 
principle, have given notice of motions for the annual meeting of 
the College, to be held next Wednesday at 3 p.m., which are, we 
hope, chiefly intended to extract some explanation from the ma- 





jority of the Council, who stayed away from the recent special meet- 
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ing, of their reasons for acting as they did. Professor Key stated 
at the recent special meeting that the Council cow/d not concur 
in any single statement of their reasons, because their reasons 
were complex, and various ia the case of various Councillors. ‘This 
difficulty, if the true one, might obviously be easily removed by 
oral explanations from the individual members of the majority, 
and we confess we think the College has a right to expect such 
explanations before their term of office is renewed. We should, 
for our own parts, regret to see any attempt made to renew the 
battle of the 2nd inst. A beating is a beating, and should be 
accepted by the defeated party,—not of course without loss of 
confidence in the actual administration, which is inevitable, but 
without renewing the attempt to force on the majority principles 
which they dislike, and have shown the requisite numerical 
strength to repudiate. 

There is going to be a mess made of this Paris Exhibition. Napo- 
leon, finding that his spectacle will cost 1,500 ,000/., owing to some 
heavy jobbing, has ordered that each nation shall pay part of its 
own expenses. So the louse of Commons, which expected to pay 
about 40,000/., finds itself let in for 116,0001, and will have to 
pay about 40,0007. more. Naturally the House is savage, and but 
for Mr. Gladstone’s help, poor Mr. Hunt, who has to ask for the 
money, and who naturally does not want to scold the Emperor, 
would hardly have got his vote. He obtained it, however, on 
Wednesday, and now there is a new trouble on hand. ‘The “ big 
gasometer,” as the Emperor himself calls it, is constructed as if on 
purpose to burn the wonderful mass of treasure it will contain, the 
insurance offices fight shy of it, and some great exhibitors are 
frightened. The danger seems to be of the gravest kind, so grave 
as to afford a hope that its very imminence will make the authori- 
ties as careful as they are in a powder magazine. Lights, cigars, 
and hobnailed shoes ought all to be equally and absolutely for- 
hidden. 


Lord Carnarvon introduced his Bill for confederating the 
Canadas, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia on Monday night. 
The colonies are to form one colony under the name of Canadia, 
the one chosen by the Delegates. The new State will be ruled by 
a Parliament, sitting at Ottawa, and consisting of a Senate of 
78 nominees, to be appointed for life, and a House of Commons of 
181. ‘This Parliament will levy all indirect taxes, manage all 
general internal affairs, except religion, education, and tenure, 
raise the army and navy, make and alter the criminal law, and 
control communication. All other affairs are left to the Pro- 
vincial Assemblies, which alone can raise or spend direct taxes. 
The plan seems, on the whole, to be a wise one, with three 
defects. The supreme and absolute power of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment should be formally reserved, in order that it may, if necessary, 
prevent clashing between provinces and colony. ‘The Bill is too 
like a treaty to make it safe to take the reserved power for granted. 
Secondly, some mode should be provided enabling the Governor- 
General and the Commons, in conjunction, to overbear the Senate, 
otherwise we shall have the Melbourne scene over again. And 
thirdly, any province should be enabled by a two-thirds’ vote to 
declare the central Parliament its local legislature. We are a 
little afraid that Lord Carnarvon will ask the House of Commons 
to pass his Bill unmodified, as if it were a treaty, which is not 
quite fair. 

Whatever will the Advertiser do? Cardinal Cullen lias been 
entertained by the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland at a State dinner, 
dressed in red stockings and all the other paraphernalia of a Prince 
of the Church. The next thing will be to receive a Nuncio. 
Considering that the Cardinal is the Primate of the only Church the 
majority of Irishmen believe in, that his official rank raises him 
to the level of a great noble, that he has stood by Government 
heartily in the Fenian matter, and that an insulting social ex- 
clusion is the worst because the pettiest form of religious per- 
secution, the Marquis of Abercorn’s act does not strike us as 
very monstrous. It is lucky for him, nevertheless, that he is not 
a member of the Lower House, and that Orangemen are just at 
present too full of hatred for Fenians and Liberals to hate any- 
body else. 

The divine right of the ten-pounders has been very rudely 
attacked this week both at Lancaster and Yarmouth. The 
Commission of Inquiry into the conduct of the former place 
report that out of 1,339 voters who polled, 884 were bribed and 
80 bribers. In the latter, out of 1,645 electors, 430 were bribed and 
98 bribers. In Lancaster the ‘Tory candidates, Messrs. Fenwick 


they should obtain protection. In Yarmouth the Commissions, 
exonerate Sir E. Lacon in words giving a pretty clear hint of 
another but unexpressed opinion, but condemn Mr, Brogden and 
Mr. Philip Vanderbyl. What is the use of talking about the 
venality of the workmen after revelations like these? We trast 
the House of Commons will do its duty, and suspend both these 
towns for twenty-one years, besides disfranchising all named 
the Commissioners, both as Parliamentary and municipal voters, 





General Pezucla, Captain-General of Madrid, published on the 











16th inst. a decree ordering that all persons printing, editing, op 
writing in clandestine journals, or supplying fuuds for their maja. 
tenance or circulation, should at once suffer death, the penal 
which Mohammed inflicted upon his satirists. General Pezugy 
does not add that remark, having probably never heard of Moham. 
med, but that is, we imagine, the most recent precedent. Napo. 
leon only sent such people to Cayenne. It is considered in Parig 
that the cause of the dynasty is hopeless, that no concession yil] 
now avert a revolution, that it may commence almost at any 
moment, and that it will end in the establishment of a ney 
dynasty, whose first act must be the release of the 20,000 political 
prisoners said to be now working in chains. 


Lord Naas on Thursday asked for a continuance of the Act 
suspending the Habeas Corpus, for three months only. It wag, 
he said, with the greatest reluctance that Government made the 
application, but it was absolutely necessary to retain the meang 
of arresting the American Irish. He denied, however, that the 
peasantry of Kerry sympathized with the movement, and pointed 





out the extreme ease with which troops were now moved through 
the country. Lord Naas spoke with compassion of the “ mis. 
guided people,” but threatened to treat their foreign leaders ag 
‘‘filibusters,” that is, to hang them. The House of course 
acceded to the extension, and the only incident of the debate 
was a speech from Major Knox, regretting that the Habeas 
Corpus was not suspended for a year, and telling Mr. Bright not 
to go “‘roaming about the country” raising hopes which would 
never be fulfilled. Whereupon Mr. Bright very quietly told him 
that ‘‘if he were out of the House, he should call his sentiments 
atrocious.” 


After nineteen years of passive resistance the Hungarians have 
attained their end. On the 17th inst. an Imperial rescript was 
issued, informing Hungary that the Emperor ‘ restored her Con- 
stitution.” ‘The announcement was received by the Diet and 
throughout the country with enthusiasm, though a minority, 
apparently of some significance, declares that M. Deak has sold 
his country. It now only remains for the Emperor to conciliate 
his German subjects, who are in a decidedly sulky mood, thinking 
that they are about to be ruled by Magyars. Austrian finances 
have, however, felt the effect of the reconciliation to an extraor- 
dinary degree, Austrian metalliques having for the moment ousted 
American bonds from their monopoly of the German market. 


There was a great debate about the Dockyards on Tuesday, the 
result of which was this. Mr. Seely affirmed that the dockyards 
were mismanaged ; Sir John Pakington admitted the fact, and 
said the fault lay in the constitution of the Board of Admiralty. 
Consequently, he had appointed Mr. Walker Superintendent of 
Dockyard Accounts. Wereally are not joking; that was the sub- 
stance of the debate, and a more disgraceful proof of the incom- 
petence of the present House of Commons to do anything except 
chatter and tax, tax and chatter, never was given. It knows the 
real need is a Minister of Marine, its leaders admit its knowledge, 
but it has not the energy either to create the Minister or make the 
Government do it. Eleven millions a year are spent on the Navy, 
the Admiralty says we have no Navy, and the House of Commons 
is perfectly happy and contented, and thinks Mr. Seely rather 
troublesome than otherwise. And it also thinks itself the ablest 
governing body in the world. 


Mr. Reuter’s Atlantic Cable telegrams have been rather more 
misleading than ever this week. On Wednesday, his agent in New 
York told us, under date New York, 18th inst., ‘The Bill for 
the military government of the South appears likely to fail. The 
impeachment scheme loses ground.” On the same day, under the 
same date, we heard, ‘* The Senate has passed a substitute for the 
Bill adopted by the House of Representatives on the 13th inst., 
establishing martial law in ten of the Southern States,” with 
further details of the Senate's Bill. On Thursday we heard, 
under date 19th inst., ‘* The House of Representatives has rejected 
the Senate’s substitute for the Military Bill,” but with no further 





and Schneider, the Commissioners think, were personally guilty 
of bribery,—so guilty that they were not called as witnesses, lest i 


notice of theprobabilities of the case. On Friday we heard, direct from 
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the Times’ special correspondent in Washington, under date 21st 
inst., “The Reconstruction Bill has been concurred in,”—that is, the 
one passed by the House of Representatives. ‘* Congress establishes 
military governments in the South, but will restore completely any 
State whenever, under a free suffrage, it shall adopt the new Con- 
stitution embracing the Constitutional Amendment. In the mean- 
time, all those who were engaged in the rebellion are excluded from 
office and from voting.” If the Times’ correspondent did not 
occasionally send us a ray of pure fact, the Atlantic Cable would 
be, for political purposes, a mere nuisance. Mr. Reuter’s New York 
agent's variable anticipations are usually better adapted,—we do 
not mean intended,—to affect the Share Market than to affect 

liticians ; or if to affect them at all, then only with amazement 
at his political confusion and erroneous prophecies. 


Mr. Peabody has been as generous to the South as he has been 
to London. He has just given 200,000/. in cash and 200,000/. 
more in Mississippi Bonds,—worth, we fear, scarcely so much as 
eash,—“‘ to educate the youth of the South, without distinction of 
colour.” A nobler purpose for a princely gift could scarcely be 


suggested. 

Lord Stratheden moved in the House of Lords on Thursday, 
“That in the opinion of this House, in any further scheme to 
amend the Reform Act of 1832 and increase the body of electors, 
it is not desirable or necessary that all boroughs should return 
members by the same qualification,”—a proposition for which we 
have often contended, and which recommends itself to anybody 
who is convinced that in one class of boroughs a very good con- 
stituency may be got out of a very iow qualification, which would 
produce a very bad and corrupt constituency in another class of 
boroughs. It cannot be wise to make so rigid a principle of uni- 
formity of machinery that you must apply a new and efficient 
machine for one place and process to another place and process 
where it is notoriously a change for the worse. You might 
a3 well insist on applying a machine invented for the sift- 
ing of flour to the sifting of sand or gravel. Lord Strath- 
eden showed historically that variety of franchise, and not 
uniformity, was the old principle, to which Lord Derby 
replied, without absolutely rejecting the suggestion, that “ the 
question of reinstating peculiar qualifications is very different 
from the proposal [not ?] to abolish existing rights to vote. 
Sound reasons must be given for introducing peculiar suffrages, 
now that we have agreed to come down to the dead level of 
a uniform franchise ;’—to which we should reply, first, that 
we never have agreed to come down to the dead level of a 
uniform franchise, since the county and borough franchises have 
always been different ; and that no sounder reason can be given 
for extending the franchise widely in Leeds or Manchester, and not 
extending it in Yarmouth or Totnes than this,—that we know in the 
former places the extension will include the best class of voters, 
and in the latter the worst. Did any statesman ever find a sounder 
reason for any policy than that? What Lord Grey dropped 
incidentally on the same subject was also favourable to Lord 
Stratheden’s resolution. Of course it was not pressed. 


Lord Redesdale has got a funny Bill on the stocks, which 
recites that since additions to any consecrated church are held to 
be consecrated by the mere fact of becoming part of that the 
whole of which was intended to be consecrated, so ground 
added to a consecrated churchyard ought to be deemed to be con- 
secrated by the mere fact of annexation to a consecrated church- 
yard. In short it is the churchyard to the individual church, 
large or small, which is consecrated,—not so many square yards 
of land, but all that serves, or shall serve, as churchyard to this 
church,—just as it is the priest who is ordained, not so many 
cubic inches of flesh, and whether the priest wastes or grows, the 
consecration does not extend beyond, or fall short of, his person 
So in this case the consecration covers the land through the con- 
Secrating purpose, and therefore covers all which, in future time, 
the same purpose appropriates. And their Lordships are to enact 
that if the Bishop deposits a certain memorandum declaring such 
land to be consecrated, it shall be thereby deemed to have been 
consecrated for all legal purposes. This is a just view, involving 
a very interesting and subtle theory, capable of further develop- 
ment. Why not consecrate boldly a whole cemetery, Dissenters’ 
part and Church part alike, without party wall, but specifying in 
the act of consecration that it applies only to adherents of the 
Church? The limitation of the purpose would confine the consecra- 
tion to Church graves without walls twelve feet deep,— which were 
Once decided to be needful in order to prevent the consecration 
from leaking into the Dissenters’ burial-ground. 





Sir Roderick Murchison has explained at a recent meeting of 
the Committee of the Eyre Defence Fund, and we have been 
informed privately on the best authority, that we were mistaken 
in supposing, as we did last week, that Mr. Eyre had refused to 
come up to town and take his chance before Sir Thomas Henry, 
and subsequently before a grand jury of Londoners with Colonel 
Nelson and Lieutenant Brand, on the advice of his own solicitor. 
On the contrary, it was only by a unanimous resolution of his 
committee vetoing this step that he was dissuaded from taking it. 
Those who are to bear the expense of the defence have some 
right to dictate the course of procedure, and we are very glad to 
find that Mr. Eyre'’s personal gallantry remains, now as ever, 
unimpeachable. But his committee are making a very great, 
and, for their purpose, dangerous mistake in being guided in this 
matter by any merely legal consideration. As we showed last week, 
they could easily secure Mr. Eyre’s separate trial, so that he 
could give evidence for Colonel Nelson and Lieutenant Brand, 
and they for him, in another way, and the only further 
point they gain by what they are doing, is, that they 
secure for Mr. Eyre by keeping him in Shropshire a hearing 
before magistrates who are not professional lawyers, and in 
all probability, if any such magistrates can be persuaded to con- 
vict him, a grand jury of good old Tory squires. That is, no 
doubt, they secure magistrates strongly disposed to dismiss the 
case, and a jury strongly disposed to ignore the bill? But what 
is their object? Not, we presume, to secure Mr. Eyre immunity 
for real misconduct, but an acquittal with flying colours, after a 
fair trial? And for this purpose trained lawyers on the Bench 
and the most impartial of London juries are requisite. The 
course they are pursuing seems directly intended to suggest that 
they fear the worst for Mr. Eyre if a stipendiary magistrate is to 
hear the charge, and a London jury is empanelled to try the bill. 
Is that what they wish to convey ? 


Mr. Disraeli has done a very adroit, very bold, and exceedingly 
creditable thing. The Blacas collection of gems, which is simply 
invaluable, was in the market in Paris, and he sent over Mr. 
Newton—the artist employed to disinter Cnidos—to examine the 
collection for the Museum. Hearing, however, that it was 
necessary to be quick, as the Emperor of the French was pro- 
posing to bid, the Chancellor of the Exchequer took the whole 
responsibility on himself, ordered the money, £48,000, to be paid 
at once, and on Monday threw himself upon the House. Mr. 
Gladstone, of course, supported him warmly, and the vote passed 
without a division, but had Mr. Disraeli only ventured to tell the 
story as it really occurred he would have doubled his popularity. 
It is not often that an Emperor is outstripped, outgeneralled, 
and outbid in his own capital, and Louis Napoleon will hence- 
forward know that a Constitutional Minister is not invariably 
manacled by red tape. Fortunately, gems like those in the 
Blacas collection pack in very small compass. 


The returns of the Banks of England and France are fayour- 
able, and the amount of bullion held by the two establishments 
is now about 48,000,000/. The official minimum rate of discount 
here and at Paris remains unaltered at 3 per cent. Consols close l 
yesterday at 903 to 91 for account. Cohilian scrip has been as 
low as 3 discount. 

A vew loan for 1,264,000/. for the Danubian Principalities has 
been brought out in London, Paris, Frankfort, and Bucharest. 
The price of issue is 71, and the rate of interest 8 per cent. ‘The 
scrip is 4 to } dis., and more than the whole of the amount 
required has been applied for. 

The following statement shows the closing prices of the leading 


Foreign Securities yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, Feb. 15, Friday, Feb. 22. 
- 17} 


Mexican oe oe oe oe . oe 173 : 
Spanish Passive oe ee ee ee oe 22} ee 223 
Do. Certificates .. oe oe oe o 145 ee 14; 

so eel aes 59k kn 53 


Turkish 6 per Cente., 1853 .. ; 
» 1862 ~<a ee Se a 564 
United States 5.20's .. oe 7 ee 733 


The closing prices of the leading British Railways yesterday 


and on Friday week were :— : 
Friday, Feb. 15. Friday, Feb. 22. 


Great Fastern .. oe oo oe os oe 39] ee 305 

Great Northern oe ee oe oe oe = oe = 

Great Western... es on . . oe 5 . 

Lancashire and Yorkshire .. L2njx d. 1 | x. d 
a 2 


London and Brighton ce ee ee oe ; oo 323 
Loudon and North-Western oe +e 122 oe 1223 


London and South-Western k 
London, Chatham, and Dover 1s} 134 
Metropolitau .. ee os oo ee oe 124 oe 124} 
Midland... os ee ee oe oe ee 1.3} oe 1234 
North-Eastern, Berwick - i rt ae 15 

Do York .. oe ° ° 995 13} 
South-Kastern oe oe oe ee ee o9$ * UY} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a ooo 


THE NUMBER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


HERE is one assumption which pervades every debate, 
speech, and essay upon Reform, which is vital to the 
question, which nobody disputes, but which it may yet be 
needful to re-examine. From Mr. Disraeli to Mr. Bright 
every Reformer assumes as his fixed datum of thought that 
the number of members in the House of Commons shall 
remain unchanged. That number happens to be 658, and 
658 is therefore declared to be almost sacred—has, we believe, 
been so described in our own columns. In ordinary circum- 
stances the acceptance of this number as a dogma of the Consti- 
tution is convenient, as the fixed limit enables parties to com- 
prehend quickly the precise effect of every Reform project 
submitted to their decision, but we are not quite sure that 
the circumstances of to-day are ordinary. It may prove that 
the claimants cannot be satisfied without an increase in the 
number of prizes, that the crush of the race is too severe for 
the safety of the competitors, that the defeated are too many 
and too powerful for the victors to feel secure. Should this 
be the case, the question will revive, whether statesmen like it 
or not, and we shall, we think, do an acceptable service to 
politicians by stating as fairly as we can the main reasons for 
and against any disturbance in the existing arrangement. 

An increase in the number of seats in the House would 
appear to an observer coming fresh to the subject the most 
natural of all conceivable changes. The House is intended to 
be a microcosm of the nation, to represent all the classes, 
interests, and varieties of thought within the United Kingdom. 
If it can be shown that those classes have become more numer- 
ous, those interests more various, and those varieties of opinion 
more important than they were when the number of seats was 
last decided on, the argument for more seats would seem primd 
facie clear. Indeed, it has twice been accepted and acted on 
since the Revolution, the members for Scotland and for Ire- 
land having been successively admitted as clear additions to 
the House. No English place was disfranchised, no English 
member expelled in order to make room for them. The num- 
ber of the House was simply increased, without any percepti- 
ble ill effect, or any material change in the balance of Parlia- 
mentary powers. Such change as there was arose solely from 
the element of querulousness which came in with the Irish 
Members, and was due, not to their numbers, but to their 
opinions. Nobody competent to form an opinion doubts that 
such an increase in the number of classes, interests, and 
opinions has occurred. Among classes, we have manufacturers, 
shopkeepers, and workmen, who as political powers are abso- 
lutely new, who in 1801, when the number of seats was fixed, 
may be said to have had no effective political existence. 
Among interests, we have the East Indian, the Railway, the 
Shipowning, the Shareholding, and scores of others, all deve- 
loped since the beginning of the century ; while the list of new 
‘‘ opinions ’’—we mean concrete opinions which seat members 
and affect divisions—isalmost endless ;—public philanthropy, for 
example, is a new concrete opinion of immense political force. 
They all struggle for representation, and struggle so fiercely 
that, the cake being small, the victors frequently get more than 
their share, the losers less, The Railways, for instance, control 
some twenty seats, while the English Catholics, an appreciable 
section of the people, can hardly get one, have, in fact, only 
one independent seat. A new nation, again, has been added 
to the North, a nation equal in numbers, in importance, and 
in specialty of political attitude to the united populations of 
Scotland and Ireland, and is as yet inadequately represented. 
The grand motive for redistribution is to give this nation a 
due share of power, and why not do it as we did before—give 
to the new nation which has appeared within our borders new 
seats? A hundred new seats would enable us to redress the 
existing disproportion between influence out of doors and in- 
fluence in-doors, always the most dangerous of disproportions 
in a representative assembly, and yet confine disfranchisement, 
which is not in itself a good, except when it extinguishes cor- 
ruption, within the most moderate limits. Or by adding 
third members to a hundred towns we could represent minori- 
ties without risking the ultimate sway of the majority, and 
enfranchise the masses without placing an overriding power 
in their hands. The great difficulties of the problem, those 
which weigh most heavily on practical statesmen, would dis- 
appear at once, while the mass of new ambitions, new capaci- 
ties, new wills, new tendencies which civilization and pros- 
perity are developing, would find a wider outlet. At present, 





i 
if a new interest arises it has not only to assert itself, but to 
diminish some other interest’s power of self-assertion—g T-. 
cess which is fair or unfair, according to the extent to which 
it is carried, and which is often carried, as, for example, in 
the almost complete extinction of the East Indians in Parli,. 
ment, to a very unfair extent. They have scarcely a member 
left, and they never seat a Peer. The mere increase of 
numbers is, we admit, no conclusive reason for increagi 
representatives, though the great constituencies tend to be. 
come unmanageably big ; but increase of interests, of concrete 
ideas to be represented, is a reason, and until cause is show, 
on the other side, a conclusive one. Till the Northern hive js 
represented, power and seats are not equal, and the House ang 
the country tend towards different policies. This we must 
correct, be the process pleasant or harassing, and an increasg 
of numbers would correct it in the least invidious way. 

On the other hand, there is one argument against increage, 
which has with many minds something of the weight of a 
principle. The single protection in England against the 
stereotyping of any set of opinions is the rule which forbids 
a temporary majority from legislating itself into a permanent 
one. If, it is said, the House of Commons can in 1866 give the 
North a hundred members, what is to prevent it in 1867 from 
giving it three hundred? There are certain changes in the 
way of redistribution which would give the Radicals an un. 
questioned predominance, and what is the security that they 
may not be made? The answer to this question is best put 
in the form of another. What prevents manhood suffrage? 
Simply the indisposition of the House to concede it. Man- 
hood suffrage would make a party despotic, and therefore the 
party cannot get it. The indisposition would not be lessened 
by a moderate increase of members. Again, the danger 
suggested as likely to arise already exists, and will continue 
to exist. If in 1867 a House of 758 could make a change in 
its numbers for revolutionary ends, so could a House of 658. 
There is no new probability created, rather the probability is 
diminished, because the one gigantic new power in the land, 
the new population between the Trent and the Tees, would 
feel that it had its just weight in the representation. It 
would defend instead of assailing the existing order. The 
guarantee against changes in the Constitution is the House 
itself, and whether it contains a hundred members more or 
less it will be just as strong. The objection that a change of 
number will alter the power of the House to readjust repre- 
sentation to circumstances is much more serious, and appeared 
to ourselves at one time nearly final. If Devon, for example, 
loses the population and wealth which Lancashire gains, the 
easiest adjustment is to transfer seats from Devon to Lancashire: 
But supposing the House to be increased this can still be 
done, and, as a rule, it would be fairer to increase the weight 
of Lancashire without stripping Devon than to do both. 
English decadence is not usually positive, but comparative, and 
except in extreme cases a diminution of power meets it more 
perfectly than an extinction of power. In any case the House 
can decide that point just as well as any other, though we 
admit the temptation on a Minister is always to avoid 
disfranchisement where he can, in order to avoid also the steady 
hostility of the menaced boroughs. The temptation to do this 
would, however, be quite balanced by the immense relutance of 
the House and the Ministry, except in extreme cases, to enlarge 
the number of seats—a reluctance which has regulated the 
Reform debates of fifty years, and which will be intensified by 
any increase of the existing number. The remaining objec- 
tions are, we believe, very unimportant. It is said that the 
greater the number the more unmanageable the House will 
become, but this apprehension is not strengthened by the 
precedents of 1707 and 1801, the Irish Members having 
fallen into rank pretty well, and the Scotch having distinctly 
increased the solidity of the House. The House is the more 
orderly for that increase, and not less. Of course more 
members implies more talk, but the addition of debaters wilh 
be only ten, while the relief to business committees will be 
very great indeed. There will, of course, be a question about 
the Acts of Union, but it was intended last session to set 
aside their provisions to the benefit of Scotland, and if they 
were carried out rigidly by counting heads Ireland would 
only get sixteen of the new seats. The final objection, 50 
often put forward, that the House will hold no more, 1s 
simply puerile. We cannot mould our institutions to suit 
our buildings. As a matter of fact, we believe the House, 
technically so called, can be advanced into the lobby without 
serious difficulty ; and if it cannot, we must expend the sum 
necessary to make the place large enough for the duty to 
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which it is to be applied. On the whole, we conceive the 
ments in favour of increase are as strong as the argu- 

ments against it, and we shall be curious to see whether the 

discussion will close without a distinct expression of the 

opinion of the House upon this great point. 





HE TRUE LIBERAL POLICY AND ITS DIFFICULTY. 


OTHING strikes an external observer of Parliament with 
j greater surprise than the extraordinary amount of self- 
denial which appears to be involved in the attempt of any 
y to refrain from handling the opposite party severely 
when an opportunity occurs. It is like the difficulty of hold- 
ing in a self-confident and successful army in the face of the 
enemy. It offered a temptation too great for the Liberal leaders 
jn 1859,—when, in spite of the dissent of Mr. Gladstone and 
other eminent Liberals, the Conservative Bill was refused a 
second reading and defeated by an abstract resolution. It 
offered a temptation too great for the Conservative chiefs last 
session,—when, in spite of Lord Derby’s express promise of fair 
and open dealing, the Government were defeated by combina- 
tions as little honest as that of Sir R. Knightley with respect to 
electoral corruption. It seems to be a temptation too great for 
Lord Russell now. Like a hound with the fox full in sight, 
he struggles with the leash which holds him, as if nature her- 
self asserted its right far above the voice of reason. And even 
Mr. Gladstone, who has acted on all three occasions of serious 
debate,—the first night of the session, the night of Mr. 
Disraeli’s speech on the Government plan, and last Monday 
night on occasion of Mr. Ayrton’s question,—with the most 
admirable temper and discretion, yet shows in doing so a sense 
of the delicacy and difficulty of his task, — cushioning his 
implied criticisms with laboriously piled feather beds of suave 
and gentle words, and evidently trembling lest a sharp and 
stinging observation should cut its way through, which might 
render compromise impossible,—such as is almost a more im- 
pressive comment on the difficulty of party forbearance than 
Lord Russell's curt and unpleasant sarcasms themselves. We 
suppose it is human nature when your enemy, political or 
otherwise, exposes a very weak side, to feel your whole soul 
spring up into the order to assault,—even if a victory be at 
the moment far more dangerous than a defeat. But at all 
events it is of infinite importance to the Liberals,—difficult 
as it may be, almost impossible as it sometimes seems, if it 
be not quite impossible,—that they should now sedulously 
assist to hatch the Tory egg, supposing the Tories can produce 
an egg which is not originally addled, even if it be necessary 
for Mr. Gladstone himself occasionally to relieve Mr. Disraeli 
in sitting upon it. If they will do this, the ugly duckling, 
which seems at present to be the egg’s only likely tenant, 
may after all turn out a swan. But if they will insist on 
declaring the egg already addled, and vetoing the process of 
incubation, then they must take their own turn in laying, and 
ean scarcely expect much tenderness from the Conservatives 
during the nervous tension of the tinfe which follows. Let 
us enumerate the reasons why it is the part of the Liberals, 
in common sense and prudence, to preserve sedulously the 
attitude Mr. Gladstone has so wisely taken, and to extend to 
the Conservatives more than consideration,—protection, if 
necessary, against defections or reactionaries in their own party, 
—if they can hope to get a respectable Reform measure out 
‘of them. If Lord Cranborne and General Peel should resign, 
the Liberal task, instead of being more difficult, ought to become 
so much the easier. The majority of the Conservatives p/us 
the majority of the Liberals can carry anything they choose to | 
Agree upon, and can carryit through this session. Reactionaries, 
Adullamites, and extreme Radicals would combine in vain, if | 
combine they should, to defeat the moderate Conservatives | 
under Mr. Disraeli and Lord Stanley co-operating with the 
moderate Liberals under Mr. Gladstone. 

The first reason, then, for forbearance is, that we shall get 
Teform sooner out of the way by this means than by any 
other, and be able to advance from the mere machinery of 
degislation to the needful legislation itself. If the Govern- 
ment is thwarted and overthrown, the Liberals cannot come 
in with any hope of obtaining Reform from the present Parlia- 
tment. They have failed once with a very small and, in point 
of quantitative change, a very moderate Bill. They will not 











this year even as much as they attempted last year, and yet so 
little would not be tolerated from them by their own followers. 
As the Radicals are never tired of asserting, the Palmerston 
Parliament would then have thoroughly proved its deep-rooted 
reluctance, if not absolute incapacity, to carry through any 
Reform Bill. The obligation on the new Government to 
appeal to the country would be obvious, if it were sincere in 
its Reform purposes at all, and in all probability appeal it 
would. We should then have the delay prolonged for at 
least another year, and it might be for much more; for who 
knows what power the party of obstruction might not obtain, 
even in a new House of Commons? Thus there would be 
plenty of time for popular irritation and inflamed passions to 
develop themselves, and meanwhile we should be delaying all 
those salutary changes which must wait till after Reform. 
Unless we have got to such a point of legislative perfection, 
—which even Mr. Lowe will scarcely maintain,—that legis- 
lative paralysis is an advantage, and that, even on the subject 
of Reform, delay would tell only on the side of reason and 
political wisdom,—a minimum suspense of another year must 
be in itself an evil of no ordinary magnitude. 

But this is not the worst. Not only is delay bad on its 
own account,—the chances are very great that it would be 
worse in its consequences on the future prospects of Reform 
itself, than even in its consequences on our general legislation. 
As we have said, if the Tories be defeated the Liberals must go 
to the country on Reform. And if they go to the country, 
they will dissolve on a much broader issue than their last Bill. 
No doubt the cry will not be /ess democratic than a 10/. county 
suffrage and unqualified household suffrage in the boroughs, 
and this, too, without the advantage of any large measure of re- 
distribution of seats, for that requires too great an exertion of 
power for any agitation we are likely to see in the next year or 
two. Now, this is exactly what the extreme Radicals are 
eagerly counting on. They can hardly conceal their wish to 
get the Tory party snubbed and turned out of power, in order 
that the appeal may go to the country, and a larger popular 
issue be raised. But who can doubt what this would really 
involve? For our own parts, we believe it would lead at first 
to a narrowly Conservative Parliament returned by either very 
dependent or very ignorant constituencies, and, as a consequence 
of the heavy disappointment to the Radicals, to an immediate 
beginning of new agitation on the subject of the redistribution of 
seats. In the great manufacturing cities, no doubt, the Liberal 
party would be greatly strengthened by household suffrage, and 
strengthened by just the sort of constituencies we wish. But in 
the counties it would be greatly weakened, for a 10/. franchise 
would include a large mass of village holdings by men as subser- 
vient to the local squire as the clerk of a parish church is to the 
incumbent. And again, in the smaller boroughs, the effect, and 
almost the only effect, would be to increase very largely the 
number of voters indifferent to politics, but not indifferent 
to rank and money,—an effect certainly not likely to work in 
favour of Liberals. In short, the only gain of such a Reform 
Bill would be in all probability the enfranchisement of a score 
or so of great working-class constituencies, which, however, the 
loss of influence to educated and independent thought in county 
and small borough elections would more than neutralize. And 
if the Radicals, after carrying their favourite measure, did, 
as we believe they would, find the Tory influence in Par- 
liament greater than ever, and rooted in the counties and 
small boroughs, a great cry for a thorough redistribution of 
seats, so as to transfer seats from these small places to the larger 
centres of trade and manufacture, would begin at once,—of 
which who would see the end? Yet this must be the result 
of any undiscriminating measure—enlarging small corrupt 
constituencies into larger corrupt constituencies, and including 
in the county representation a much more subservient as _ well 
as numerous class than the tenant-farmers ever were even in 
1832. We hold, then, that if the Tory proposals are need- 
lessly rejected we shall be launched into a course which will 
not only delay Reform indefinitely, but most probably lead to 
an unfortunate Reform Bill, and a long agitation due to its 
failure to answer the hopes anticipated from it. We take 
it for granted, paradoxical as it appears, that the Reform Bill 
which will most /iberalize the country can only be carried by 
the Liberals with the help of moderate Conservatives ; —while 
the Reform Bill which would play most into the hands 


succeed better with a party of recently irritated and defeated lof the Conservatives, could only be carried by the Liberals 


©pponents to face, in addition to all the other elements of 
difficulty which always embarrass this question. If the 
Liberals return to power,—as they must do in case the Tory 





Proposals are rejected,—it will be ridiculous for them to attem pt 





with the help of the extreme Radicals and a hustings 


excitement. 
We hope, therefore,—though after the absurd throw-off of 


the Tory Cabinet on Reform our hope is very sober, not to say 
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feeble,—that Mr. Gladstone will yet find means to concert 
some plan with his more moderate opponents which would 


‘ “ye . ne 
higher than the ability to read the Constitution and to write 
the voter’s name, shall be required from electors. 


satisfy the majority of Parliament and the constituencies. Of} Such is the President’s reconstruction plan, which 


course 6/. rating in the boroughs,—which is said to be the 
figure suggested by the Cabinet in case the principle of plural 
voting is rejected,—would be out of the question. We doubt 


whether it would give the true artizans any additional repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons. The only chance of a 
Liberal and Conservative compromise is household suffrage, at 
least in the great borough constituencies, qualified by either 
single votes only for each elector, or lump voting. We are 
disposed to think the more moderate Conservatives would 
not shrink from that, and that the more moderate 
Liberals would like it. Of course the cumulative voting, 
if applied to large cities, must be applied also in the 
counties, or the Radicals would very fairly object. If the 
Conservative minority in one constituency be entitled to a 
member, the Liberal minority in another is equally entitled 
to it. But anyhow, there is, if it can only be discovered, 
some scheme of this kind-which would really give the working 
classes a great force in Parliament, and for the rest, not 
diminish the influence of knowledge, and character, and 
popular feeling either in counties or small boroughs. That is 
what the thinking men in the country, both Liberals and 
Conservatives,—and even Radicals, if they only knew it,— 
really wish. That is what would, if effectually carried, give 
us at least a period of repose from agitation, because it would 
embody in the Constitution all the really efficient and intelli- 
gent political forces now at work there ; and that, therefore, is 
what all true Liberals will exercise their utmost self-restraint 
to force from the hands of the Conservatives, instead of con- 
tumeliously driving the Conservatives from office. 





THE FAILURE OF THE PRESIDENT’S RECON- 
STRUCTION SCHEME. 


HILE the House of Representatives has been pressing— 

and as it now appears successfully—on the Senate a 
measure for organizing in the disaffected Southern States, for 
a considerable interval, regular military districts, to be ruled 
by military government; and the Senate, in its turn, has 
been urging (vainly) on the House of Representatives so far 
to modify its proposal as only to declare martial law pro tempore 
in those States, and till such time as they give satisfactory 
proofs of their renewed loyalty, the President in his turn has 
been preparing, in conferences with a number of friendly 
Southerners, a scheme of reconstruction of his own, the chief 
effect of which appears likely to be that in cutting away the 
only principle on which he has hitherto based his policy,— 
the incompetence of Congress to dictate any terms whatever 
to the South as the condition of readmitting it to represen- 
tation in Congress,—it will strengthen very materially the 
hands of his opponents, and weaken those of his friends. His 
scheme is as follows :—Mr. Johnson proposes that all the State 
Governments in the South shall amend their State Constitu- 
tions by introducing a new article to this effect—that every one, 
whatever his colour, who has resided in the State for a year, and 
in the county in which he proposes to vote for six months, and 
who can read the Constitution of the United States and can 
write his name, or who can produce a property qualification to 
the amount of 50/., shall be entitled to vote in all the State 
elections,—this provision of course not to be enforced on any 
of the old electors already entitled to vote by old State laws. 
Assuming that this amendment to their local constitutions 
will be accepted by the State Legislatures, Mr. Johnson then 
proposes, in consideration of the probability that they will 
adopt it,—not a very ‘valuable consideration,’—to amend 
the Constitution of the United States by the adoption of the 
following provisions :—(1). That the Union under the Con- 
stitution shall be perpetual ; (2) that the National Debt shall 
be inviolate, and that no debt incurred in aid of the Rebellion 
shall be paid either by the United States or any of the sepa- 
rate States; (3) that all persons born or naturalized in the 
United States are citizens of the United States and of the 
State in which they reside, and shall have in any other State 
all the privileges of citizens of that State; (4) that repre- 
sentatives in Congress shall be apportioned to the States accord- 
ing to population, exclusive, however, of Indians untaxed, and 
also of any class excluded “by reason of race or colour, or 
previous condition of servitude, from the exercise of the 
elective franchise at any election for members of Congress, or 
for President, Vice-President,” &c. Finally, no property quali- 
fication higher than 50/., and no educational qualification 


however, almost as soon as promulgated, pronounced a 
failure, even by his friends. In the first place, it is groun 
on a hypothesis in all probability contrary to the fact,—thy 
the disaffected State Legislatures would accept the proposed 
amendment as to State elections, and yet does not make its 
own proposal conditional on their acceptance of that condition, 
Now, Yankees are not more disposed than other people to sell 
what they think of value, for a purely possible equivalent valye, 
Gold in the hand may sometimes be exchanged for gold jg 
the bush, but then it will be very little in the hand for very 
much in the bush, while President Johnson proposes to the 
'North to give very much in the hand for very little in the 
| bush—a mode of dealing not popular with American politicians 
| That is the first objection. The next is that even if the South 
| accepted the plan and embodied the proposed electoral law ip 
their State Constitutions, it would answer no purpose at all at 
present in the way of protecting the interests of the freedmen, 
For the negroes who could read the Constitution of the 
United States and write their own names, would be to 
few at present to exercise any immediate political power ip 
the State elections, while the proposed law would give 
a new and very strong motive to the South for dig 
couraging and putting down negro education, so that negroes 
might remain few and unable to wield political influence, 
What is actually wanted there, is an immediate protection for 
the freedmen, which would render it a matter of the vulgarest 
| political expediency to secure their votes and respect their 
interests, as it has just been rendered a matter of political ex- 
pediency for the municipal government in the District of 
Columbia to secure their votes and respect their interests, 
Even now the difficulty at the South is not nearly so much 
unjust laws, as brutal injustice in the administration of those 
laws. Even in Kentucky the other day, a white man having 
murdered his coloured mistress, pleaded that he was afraid she 
would tell his wife that her child was his, and the magistrate, 
regarding the reason as quite sufficient, dismissed the case at 
once. In the Southern States proper these kinds of cases occur 
daily in scores, and in many of those States no freedman or 
friend of freedmen dare make the slightest attempt to obtain 
justice for such crimes, at the peril of his own life. Conse 
quently, what is wanted is not a new theory of justice, when 
the theory of justice already existing is daily mocked, buta 
new sanction which shall make it a matter of vulgar worldly 
wisdom and selfish interest to do ample justice to the freed- 
men and their friends. Mr. Johnson’s proposal does not provide 
any such, or even tend to provide it. It makes the education 
of the negroes the condition of giving them any political 
security for justice, whereas political security for justice is 
properly the only conceivable condition of their education. 
People who do not scruple to pull down and burn the negro 
schools now, will feel still less scruple when they know 
that this patriotic act will secure them against negro voters 
at the poll. People who do not hesitate to lynch the friends 
of the negro now, will hesitate still less when they regard 
these friends of the negro as directly preparing him for 
political equality with their own caste. Hence Mr. Johnson's 
plan, besides offering a great concession by Congress fora 
mere surmised concession on the part of the rebellious States, 
does not even surmise any concession on their part which would 
have any practically beneficial effect. 

And not only was it certain, therefore, that the President's 
plan would utterly fail at the North, but curiously enough,— 
and nothing can illustrate better the true temper of the Southem 
States,—it has utterly failed at the South, though drawn up 
| by the President and some of the most Southern of the Southern 
State Governors, Mr. Orr (of South Carolina), Mr. Sharkey (of 
Mississippi), and other such. Even the New York Times, the 
| organ of the Conservative Republicans, and till lately Mr. Jobn- 
| son’s ablest ally, admits that the South will not voluntarily hold 
‘out any sort of concession at all. The Richmond Whig says, 
“Tt is not for us to make offers.” And even the framers of 
the compromise, who had originally made the: first article of 
the proposed amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States deny in the most positive terms all power and right of 
secession to any State,—have felt compelled to modify this 
| language, in order to give their proposal a chance, into the 
very much milder and less humiliating form,—“ The Union 
under the Constitution shall be perpetual.” This concession 
to conciliate the South would have been of course fatal to 
| the chance of conciliating the North, even if the rest of the 
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roposal had been intrinsically better than it is. But it was also 
re no use in conciliating the South. Mr, Johnson and his friends 
should know, if anybody knows, the thorough disloyalty of 
the conquered States, but they do not appear to have in 
the least measured its depth and strength. Not long ago Mr. 
Johnson declared the rebellion ended in Texas,—the last 
of the States to be declared loyal,—and in doing so com- 
Jimented it on its order, its generosity to the freed- 
ae its devotion to the Union. How did it reply to that 
inative compliment of Mr. Johnson’s? The Legislature 
immediately abolished the judicial districts in which Union 
men had been elected judges, and put every district into the 
hands of rebel judges. It brought back the bodies of rebel 
soldiers from other States, and disinterred and expelled the 
bodies of Union soldiers from the State Cemetery. And in 
rejecting the Constitutional Amendment on October 13, the 
Legislature declared the action of Congress to be “ a nefarious 
conspiracy,” “‘ degrading and malignant.” Labour laws equi- 
yalent to the re-enactment of Slavery were immediately framed, 
and outrages on freedmen and Union men in Texas are recorded 
openly every day. This is the spirit which Mr. Johnson com- 
liments as devotion to the Union, and generosity to the freed- 
men. No wonder that when he suggests compromises which he 
regards as boons to the South, they reject them as insults, and 
try in vain to open his eyes to the condition of hostility to the 
Union which they themselves know, and the Northerners 
know, and everybody except Mr. Johnson and the wilfully 
blind Democrats know, that the South fosters in itself, and in 
which it still takes the most malignant pride. For a President 
who thus shuts his eyes to the truth which both friends and 
foes are trying to force upon him in vain, and who asks Con- 
gress to legislate for a condition of things existing only in his 
own fancy, what better fate can there be but removal, how- 
ever clumsy and unfortunate may be the means taken to clear 


him out of the way ? 





THE CROWNING OF THE EDIFICE. 


E were right in our judgment upon the Napoleonic 

reforms. They are mean, so mean that disappointment 
will probably produce more anger in France than continued 
suspense would have done. The Emperor of the French, it 
will be remembered, crowned the Edifice in January by a pom- 
pous letter abolishing the right of debate on the Address, but 
restoring the practice of interpellation with restrictions, and 
promising more liberty for the Press and a wider right of 
public meeting. The first grant has not yet been tested 
thoroughly, but it is clear from the mode of proceeding in 
the Chamber that the Government can, as we believed, 
absolutely prohibit debate. M. Picard wants, for example, to 
know the explanation of a circular issued by M. Vandal 
sanctioning the violation of private correspondence, the very 
subject for an interpellation, and M. Walewski has informed 
him and the House that the proper course, before permis- 
sion has been obtained, is to present the question without 
a speech to the President of the Chamber. It is, how- 
ever, by the measure of the liberty granted to the Press 
and to public meetings that the Emperor’s notion of popular 
rights can be most accurately tested. That notion had to 
be embodied in Bills requiring time and thought, and at 
last analyses of the Bills have appeared. The first, on the 
Press, contains one single considerable concession. A printer 
no longer requires a licence, and can therefore no longer be 
ruined by its withdrawal,—a change of real value to the world 
of authors and pamphleteers, who will now find publishers with- 
out submitting their manuscripts to an official censor, but which 
uritates the printers dreadfully, for, though they disliked the 
power of withdrawal, they liked very much the licence, which 





men, to whom discussion is as the breath of life, desire move ? 
At every meeting on any topic a police agent must be present, 
who will dissolve it if it swerves from the subject, or if it 
becomes tumultuous; and every such breach of the law is 
punishable by a minimum fine of 20/., or imprisonment up to 
six months. So wide are the provisions of the law that we doubt 
if an agent of authority has not the right to be present at 
every dinner-table where there are more than ten guests, and re- 
call them from anychatter about the Legislative Body (political), 
or Cora Pear! (social economics), or Comtism (religion), or the 
sums they pay for the land-tax (existing taxes), to their 
proper topic—the merits of the viands before them. No 
right of public meeting is, in fact, conceded at all except 


been known to acquit on a political prosecution, that a journal 
may be prosecuted every day or for a dozen separate offences on 
one day, and that French papers seldom yield great revenues, 
we may imagine the consternation this clause has created 
among publicists. The country editors declare it equivalent 
to ruin, and the Parisian journalists allege that it will bind 
them more strictly than the old system of warnings followed 
by suppression, For the right of suppression is not aban- 
doned. Whenever a journal has incurred a second conviction 
for any offence, however small, the Tribunal, besides imposing 
the fine, may suspend it for two months, and must suspend it 
for a fortnight ; the third conviction may be followed by sup- 
pression, while if the misdemeanour is treasonable, the journal 
may be suppressed at once. Every grave offence committed 
through the Press,—a grave offence meaning in practice an 
attack on the Imperial réyime,—involves ipso facto the sus- 
pension of the journal, and the mere publication of an article 
or document signed by a person deprived of civil rights, or 
excluded from the territory of France, is punished by a fine 
of from 40d. to 2007, a clause levelled at circulars like 
that of the Comte de Chambord. In fact the law only 
substitutes for warnings, convictions, and while the 
first will entail a fine, which the warning did not, the 
second will involve partial and the third total ruin. 
The effect of this law will be that the agent of the pro- 
prietors will exercise a more rigid control than ever, they 
being liable not only to the loss of their paper, but to fines 
which may accumulate beyond their whole receipts ; and con- 
trol by proprietors means in France subservience to Govern- 
ment. The law may, of course, be worked leniently, as the 
Executive orders all prosecutions, but every law of the kind 
as yet passed has been worked by men as hostile to the Press 
as Napoleon himself, and far less self-restrained, worked with 
a view to produce a permanent terror. Men, too, are seldom 
ashamed to prosecute when the penalty incurred is a fine, 
and there are two political motives for prosecution artifi- 
cially created. The privilege of a Deputy cannot be pleaded 
as against an offence committed through the Press, and “ any 
person convicted of a Press offence ” loses his electoral rights 
for five years, and with them all possibility of being elected a 
Deputy. That clause is, we doubt not, intended to enable 
Prefects to punish any obnoxious candidate whose address to 
the electors leaves them a loophole for prosecution. 

There is no chance of the rejection of this proposal in the 
Chamber, for it does not affect the peasantry, and on all 
questions not affecting them the majority is still loyal, and as 
little of the rejection of the new law upon liberty of meeting. 
This extraordinary enactment forbids meetings in the open air 


altogether, but allows meetings under cover in any number 
and for any object, provided that such object is “not to 
discuss any question relative to political matters, to social 
economy, to religious questions, or to existing taxes.” French- 
men, in fact, are solemnly allowed to discuss anything in abso- 
lute freedom, provided that it is of no importance whatever to 
their souls, brains, bodies, or pockets ; and what could French- 


? 


secured them a virtual monopoly. The Press gains absolutely | that candidates may meet constituents under police super- 


nothing except competition, anybody being allowed to start a| vision up to within five days of the election. 


Upon the wisdom 


paper in Paris, Marseilles, or other great cities, on deposit of | or folly of these rules we have, of course, nothing whatever 
4,0001, in minor cities of 2,000/, and in little places of | to say. We are aware that every relaxation of them has been 
1,000/. Whenever a journalist breaks the law, that is, pub- | followed by the organization of political clubs, and that poli- 
lishes anything which in the judgment of the Correctional Tri- | tical clubs are in France powerful organizations, quite incon- 
bunal is false news, or calculated to excite hatred and contempt | sistent with a despotic regime. All we contend is that the 
of the Government or its agents, or violates any postal rule, or| Emperor has not relaxed his reyime, that his strange weari- 
fails to send his paper to the Home Office, the journal is to be | ness of his position, which issaid to have increased till it is the 


fined not more than one-half of the deposit money,—that is, 
2,000/,, if the paper is published in Paris,—or less than one- 
twentieth, that is, 200/. ; and it is specially provided that no jour- 


talk of all having access to him, has not tempted him for a 
moment into constitutional government. 
ever since 1852, the sole man in France possessed of the full 


He remains now, as 


nal shall ever enjoy the benefit of a'verdict of “ extenuating cir- | right of speech and publication. ; 
He will soon be also the single man whose son is not liable 


The agitation among the peasantry 


cumstances.” When it is remembered that no jury intervenes be- 


tween the journal and the Tribunal, that the Tribunal has never | to become a conscript. 
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against the project for military reorganization has not moved 
him one jot from his purpose, and the Bill actually presented 
to the Chamber demands 160,000 men a year, that is, as we 
have before explained, every young man in France of the age 
of twenty and not physically unfitted for bearing arms. Every 
second man will have to serve five years in the active Army 
and four in the Reserve, every other man five years in the 
Reserve and four in the mobilized National Guard. Every 
man in fact is made a soldier, every man drilled, every man 
liable to service, though half of the conscripts will only 
be called out for three months in the year. The Emperor, 
who was supposed to be vacillating upon this point, has at the 
last hour remained firm, and has, as we believe, brought the 
strength of his réyime to a final test. The peasantry under- 
stand this law. They see clearly that whereas their sons have 
had one chance in two of civil life, they have now no chance at 
all, and that it is nos “ Providence’ which directs the ballot 
against them, but Napoleon. If, seeing that, the majority of 
the Corps Législatif vote this Bill unchanged, Napoleonism 
will have triumphed, and the people of France, without a 
Press or a free Parliament, will at last have been drilled into 
one vast army, as menacing to the independence of Europe 
as to the civilization of peace. 





THE NEW IRISH LAND BILL. 


E Improvement Bill introduced by Lord Naas is a 
valuable contribution to the literature of tenant right, 

but we fear it is nothing more. It is of no use to pass any 
land Bill for Ireland unless it contents, or tends to content, 
those 600,000 occupiers of whom Lord Naas speaks, and who 
with their families include more than half the entire popula- 
fion of Ireland. The grand motive for innovation is not to 
improve agriculture, though that is good, but to reconcile a 
Celtic people with a non-Celtic land tenure; and the new 
Bill, though sensible, and in its way liberal, will not, we 
greatly fear, secure this end. The desire of all Irish occupiers 
is, first of all, to be freed from the danger of eviction, to 
become owners paying a quit-rent, instead of tenants-at-will. 
This desire cannot, of course, be satisfied, except through a 
perpetual settlement involving heavy compensation to the 
existing owners, an idea which, though it would enable 
us to make loyalty a condition of tenure, the penalty 
for treason being forfeiture of the lease, is far too bold 
and novel for an unreformed Parliament. Failing this, 
the Irish occupier, who, unlike his English rival, makes 
his own improvements, asks to be paid for them on eviction, 
whenever they are not forbidden by the landlord in 
writing. At present, the principle is no pay unless 
by special contract, but Paddy wants the principle to be 
no refusal except by special contract. The Liberal Govern- 
ment, as Mr. Chichester Fortescue stated, was willing to 
concede this as a measure of justice, but Lord Naas is not 
willing. He seeks to avoid the concession by offering an 
alternative which he hopes may attract the tenants. Under 
his Bill, as explained by himself in the House on Friday, the 
tenant who wants to own his improvement will apply to 
a new official, a Commissioner of Public Works, for a 
loan at 4 per cent., to be repaid in thirty-five years. If 
the Commissioner, after an inquiry conducted through his 
department, find that the application is bond fide, and that 
the money will be spent on “the main drainage of the land 
or the clearing of the soil from rocks and stones, or the re- 
moval of old and useless fences,” he will grant the money 
without asking the landlord’s consent. But if it is applied 
for in order “to construct farm buildings, or plant fences, or 
form roads,” then the landlord’s consent must be obtained. 
In other words, the tenant is not made owner of all improve- 
ments as of right, but only of improvements in drainage and 
clearing, that is, of the improvements which repay their cost 
quickest and least need a guarantee. When the money has 
been obtained, either without consent or with it, the tenant 
ean still be evicted as before, but he will obtain reimburse- 
ment in this way. He will appeal to the Commissioner, who 
will give him back all moneys he has repaid to the office 
except the 4 per cent. interest. At least this is our idea of 
Lord Naas’s meaning, though his words are slightly obscure. 
Then the debt, having revived as it originally stood, will be a 
permanent charge upon the soil, and the incoming tenant must 
accept the liability, just as the outgoing tenant did, must in 
fact buy the occupier’s improvements through the Commissioner. 
It will readily be understood that this Bill is not likely to 


the most considerable boon which has yet been offered then 
No landlord who understands his business can Possibly object 
to a tenant’s draining the soil, or pulling up old fences, a Te 
moving stones at his own expense, for all those improvement, 
tend to a direct increase of value, will in fact usually enable 
the owner, if he likes, to increase his rent. The tenant, it iy 
true, is amerced in 4 per cent. interest on the cost, but the 
difference between the values of drained and undrained land 
will be a great deal more than that, and no other improvemey, 
can be made without the landlord’s consent. On the othe 
hand, though the incoming tenant will be fettered with , 
small debt which might tempt him to offer less rent, yet a 
the improvements are worth the money he will offer a 
least as much, and will be obliged to use a little more 
capital besides. The only change in the landlord’s 
tion will be that competition for his farms will be cop. 
fined to a class of tenants a little richer than before, which 
is the very thing he likes. The richer the tenant the sure 
the rent. There is only one clause in the Bill which is evan 
apparently anti-landlord, and that one really benefits them. If 
is provided that if a tenant puts up buildings they shall by 
his absolute property, and he may on eviction carry they 
away. He must offer them to the landlord first, at a price to 
be settled by arbitrators, but if the landlord refuses to take 
them the tenant may walk away like a snail, with his hougg 
on his back. That looks very nice for him, but in practics 
the landlord will get the house or barn at its value as old 
materials. The tenant cannot carry his house away bodily. 
He must either take the landlord’s price or pull it down, and 
thus, what with cartage, and injury, and diminished value, 
obtain, say, a quarter of his outlay. Of course he will take half, 
and save at once his time, his trouble, and his temper, not to 
mention his associations. Some people rather dislike to see 
the house in which they have lived their lives carted away as 
rubbish. Does Lord Naas reckon the value of Palmerston 
House at precisely its value as old materials ? 

The landlords will be foolish to reject such a Bill as this, 
which at once improves their property, and, by making evie 
tion still a terrible blow to the tenants, leaves them their 
political power, but whether the tenants would be equally 
foolish is not quite so clear. They gain, on the whole, no 
doubt, but they gain very little. They clearly obtain one 
boon, the right of pulling down their own houses and barns 
if they please, which is at all events something. They obtain 
also the right of draining and clearing without losing their 
own money, except in the shape of interest for the time they 
enjoy the holding. They also obtain a right, if the surveyor 
thinks proper, and the Commissioner agrees, and the landlord 
consents, of erecting barns and houses and cutting roads on 
the same terms. But this is all they get, and we very much 
fear it will not be sufficient. Some tenants, no doubt, will 
avail themselves of the offer, and some good will in that 
way be done. A good deal of land will, for example, be 
drained, and every acre drained is equal to an acre and 
a half in fertility. But the general sense of insecurity, 
which is the bane of Irish agricultural life, will not be re- 
moved. The agent will be as absolute as ever, or indeed 
more absolute, for eviction will be more unpleasant, while 
if the tenant, impatient of legal forms, puts his own money 
into the soil without official restrictions, he may be de- 
prived of it just as much as before. We dare say Lord Naas 
can reduce the formalities complained of by Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue, but when he has done it the old injustice 
remains that the occupier’s own savings cannot be put into 
needful farm buildings without imminent risk of losing them. 
He may, indeed, with his landlord’s consent spend his own 
money on them ; and then if he goes through some “ simple 
formalities’ the Commissioner will guarantee him as fully as 
if he had borrowed the money, and he can, if evicted within 
thirty-five years of the outlay, get it back. Lord Naas’ words 
are :—“He proposed that in cases where the tenant should 
find it more to his convenience to lay out either his money or 
labour on his holding, if he should think fit to go through 
those easy and simple forms which he would have to do 
in order to borrow the money, the Commissioner would 
be enabled to charge the land precisely in the same way 
as if the money had been advanced by him.” Even then, 
however, he must “prove to the satisfaction of the Com- 
missioner that he has kept all his improvements in good 
and sufficient repair,” not by any means the easiest thing to 
accomplish, and after thirty-five years he apparently gets 
nothing. Surely this is a very roundabout way of doing 





rouse much opposition among Irish landlords. It is, in fact, 


business, much inferior to many suggested plans. Why should 
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not the tenant raise his money himself and then lay it out, 
unless his landlord forbids, as he likes, and be entitled to 
receive the fair value of his outlay and labour in the judg- 
ment of the next tenant or of arbitrators? Who is hurt by 
that? Not the tenant, for it is just what he wants. Not the 
landlord, for he has power to forbid the works if he thinks 
them superfluous or extravagant. Not the incoming tenant, 
for if he thinks his predecessor charges too much he will not 
take the farm. Short of a perpetual settlement this is the 
reform the Irish farmer most desires, and why he should 
not have it is to us incomprehensible. We trust when Lord 
Naas’ Bill goes into committee Mr. Fortescue will endeavour 
to add such a clause, for without it the measure certainly will 
not fulfil its purpose—the extinction of Fenianism. 





THE INTERIOR OF CONVOCATION. 


XTERNALLY the Lower House of Convocation is one of the 
most picturesque of English institutions. Meeting in the 
old oak-wainscoted Jerusalem Chamber, and meeting always in 
full costume, the scarlet cloaks of the Doctors and the crimson 
hoods of the Masters of Arts dot the academical dress of the 
assembly with frequent and brilliant spots of colour, while the 
religious character of the subjects usually debated, and the air of 
combined culture and practical authority which so many of 
these ecclesiastics—who are usually, no doubt, justices of the 
peace, and not unfrequently constitutional sovereigns of their 
various parishes—carry in their faces, give to the assembly, small as 
it is, a distinction of ensemble much beyond that even of the House 
of Lords. There is something at first a little medizval both in 
the Chamber itself—which is not, however, very ancient—and 
the assembly it contains. The general expression and cast of 
countenance, while usually those of country gentlemen, have in 
them much more of the abstract than belongs to the faces of 
country Squires in the House of Commons or country Peers in 
the House of Lords. There is the mark of rather cut-and- 
dried ideas, no doubt, but still of habitual familiarity with 
ideas, on almost all present. Dictatorial rather than opinion- 
ated, with the rigidity of expression caused by the reiterated 
inculcation of a limited number of specific truths not chosen 
by them, but chosen for them, the majority of the faces in 
Convocation exhibit at once the deep fixed lines expressive of a 
doctrinal foundation for their duties, and also the practical decision 
and petty authority of men who are daily accustomed to inquire 
after old Sally’s rheumatism, to scold Thomas for his visits to the 
public-house, to keep an eye on the glebe and church repairs and 
the management of the school, and to sentence poachers and 
other offenders against established authority. In one face the 
dogmatic ground-plan of the character is more prominent, in 
another the administrative practical habits, but nowhere does the 
general impression that a clergyman is midway between men and 
women strike with less semblance of truth than in the general 
aspect of the Lower House of Convocation. Dry authority is 
perhaps the most prominent feature in the type of faces there 
assembled,—dry authority sometimes mixed with a certain wist- 
ful perplexity, sometimes, too, with sacerdotal pride, or with a 
thin-lipped accuracy of culture; sometimes, again, but rarely, 
with a large and genial face of benevolence, but scarcely ever 
alloyed with that obvious and superficial coarseness of nature 
which seems so common in both Houses of Parliament, Peers and 
Commons alike. The impression of “ grave and reverend signors,” 
more dogmatic than potent, but with the air of saying to one in- 
ferior, ‘ go,’ and to another, ‘come,’ is the first impression they pro- 
duce, They strike you as a class, and a class of which the mem- 
bers are closely assimilated by common influences and occupations, 
—a cultivated class,—a class with certain fixed lines of thought 
graven deep into them, a class with something abstract at the 
bottom and much concrete simplicity of life at the top,—but not 
@ meditative class, a class not giving many signs of pliant and 
elastic intellectual sympathies,—a class in the midst of which a 
mobile, sweet, and anxious face like the Dean of Westminster's, 
that seems to vibrate with every modern influence, looks insulated 
and strange. 

Yet in connection with this general impression of close similarity 
of conditions and of a strong common character about the clergy 
of the Lower House of Convocation, which both the effective 
Costume and the expression of the clerical faces give, nothing 
strikes a new observer more than the looseness of texture in the 
assembly, the independent and highly individualistic character of 
the atoms which constitute the body. Sometimes, as in the House 


exceedingly various in origin, and exceedingly different in kind 
or type, seem to make up an organic whole, while in other cases, 
as in Convocation, elements of very similar origin, and very near 
each other in kind or type, make up no organic whole. In faet,. 
the chemical affinity between elements of different nature is 
usually closer than the mechanical cohesion of elements of the 
same nature. And the absence of any feeling of corporate unity 
in Convocation is no doubt partly accounted for by the specially 
didactic duties of those who compose it. Teachers seldom fall 
easily together into a body of any kind. They are accustomed 
to be heads of other bodies, and a plurality of heads are not easily 
united in any single organization. In Convocation each man 
speaks for himself, and for himself only, and though there is 
often a parallelism in the thoughts which are spoken, there is no 
convergence, no combination, no sense of working together for a 
common purpose. Even the speaking itself shows this. The 
speaking is often very good, but the more eloquent it is, the more 
like a great public speech, the more unnatural it seems. There is 
not enough common life and purpose in Convocation to make 
any great speech seem the expression of that life and purpose. 
There is an effect of cold-bloodedness about oratory in Convocation. 
A man must either excite himself, or be calm, sensible, judicious. 
When a reverend gentleman talks of the invitation of laity to an 
Anglican Council as “ stabbing his mother to the heart,” and that 
sort of thing, the effect produced on the mind is like that on Mre.. 
Poyser by a dog sitting up on its hind legs to beg with no humaa 
being by to see. It sounds unnatural; there is no excuse for it; 
no one is moved by it ; the applause, if there be any, is mechanical, 
as of ecclesiastics performing a duty; and every one is relieved 
when somebody else gets up, and begins to talk practically. 
and cautiously, with conversational familiarity. These prepared 
explosions of eloquence are as artificial as Burke's melodramatic cast- 
ing of a dagger on the floor of the House of Commons, or Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s first affected and theatrical address to it, which came to so 
untimely an end. Convocation has no sufficient corporate life to 
render it possible for any one man to interpret the thoughts and 
purposes of the majority so as to get a proper basis for eloquence. 
All the speakers of any tact have a sort of instinct, as they shift 
their crimson hood uneasily on to their shoulder from which it 
has a tendency to fall, that they are speaking for themselves only, 
and that they cannot easily so catch the mood of a great many 
rather stiff-minded teachers as to interpret the hearts of their 
audience. 

Of course one great reason of this general want of vitality and 
corporate unity about Convocation, is that there is so little that 
is distinctly practical in the ends for which Convocation meets. 
It is like a parliament with no legislative powers, with nothing 
but consultative functions. There are no party organizations in 
Convocation, no Conservative and Liberal benches. The Jerusalem 
Chamber is full of chairs, on which the clergy sit as at a public 
meeting, without any party division at all. The Prolocutor— 
now, we believe, Archdeacon Bickersteth (Archdeacon of Buck- 
inghamshire)—is not so much a speaker as a mere chairman. 
Round the green table before him a good many dignitaries sit, 
some writing, others reading,—some, perhaps, openly reading the 
Times,—while the debate goes on, and this in a limited room, 
where the proceedings of any one person are important enough 
to exercise a certain influence over the proceedings. What gives 
corporate life to Parliament is the national importance of its legis- 
lative proceedings. ‘The House of Commons, in spite of its party 
divisions, has certain great ends in common, such as the enforce- 
ment of order and liberty in the Queen’s dominions. Each of the 
two great parties, again, have common ends peculiar to itself. 
There are ties which create a public opinion for the House, and, 
again, interior public opinions for each party in it. But there is 
no trace of this in Convocation. It is almost purely a debating 
society minus its rhetorical character, without any practical ends 
to organize it; and a debating society with but little interest im 
intellectual display and no sense of practical power, is not capable 
of a very vital organization. It may be said of course, that the com- 
mon spirit of unity in Convocation is a common desire to advance 
the interests of our Church, and that the subordinate parties in if 
might be organized according to the various conceptions of the 
best schemes,—Liberal or Conservative,—for effecting this. And 
so it might be if Convocation had any legislative authority of 
the slightest value. But as every one knows that the Church 
will be just the same whether a particular gravamen is agreed to or 
not, and the chance of advancing its interests in particular ways 
will not be sensibly increased by the number of opinions in favour 
of or against any special view (say) concerning the constitution of 





of Commons, and, in a less degree, in the House of Lords, elements 
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tion of parties is just the same as it would be on Parliament, if the 
Houses of Parliament never debated any subjects more practical 
than Mr. Disraeli’s resolution that no class ought to be prepon- 
derant in the representative assembly. This want of any practical 
end it is which makes the speaking in Convocation so loose and 
straggling, so much interrupted by speculative criticisms, so little 
supported by party cheers. In the House of Commons speeches 
are cheered in proportion as they seem likely to bring about the 
end wished for by those who cheer them, Both Conservatives 
and Liberals constantly cheer arguments entirely inconsistent 
with their own private beliefs, if the drift of those arguments 
is towards the practical end they desire. But in Convoca- 
tion scarcely any end of practical importance is possible at 
all, and hence all the criticism, like the dissertation, is of a specu- 
lative kind, being determined not by common purposes, but 
by theoretic agreements or differences. Men speaking in favour of 
the same motion, but on wholly different grounds, get supported 
by wholly different persons,—for here the interesting thing is not, 
after all, the vote at the end, but the opinions, the obiter dicta 
which the speaker supposes to be those which determine his vote. 
The vote itself is rarely of any importance. The opinions expressed 
have, at least, a dogmatic interest. Hence the Prolocutor has, 
naturally enough, far more difficulty in determining what is spoken 
to the question and what is not, than the Speaker of the House 
of Commons. ‘The other day, when a rather popular Archdeacon 
was discoursing away with much vigour on the effect of Lord 
Romilly’s judgment in the Natal case, @ propos of a motion to 
invite the Bishops to an Anglican Council, some hostile clergy- 
man called out ‘* Question, question,” on which the Prolocutor 
said that the speaker was probably in order, but only on the verge 
of it, since it might be possible to connect,—though the speaker 
had not yet connected,—the difficulties in Natal with the reasons 
in favour of a Council of Anglican Bishops. In point of fact, there 
is so little that is really practical in the acts of Convocation, that 
its ablest members get into the habit of saying anything they 
want to say, & propos of almost any motion whatever. Hence the 
difficulty of anything like organization in Convocation. It will 
constantly happen that a speaker is more heartily approved by 
those who are going to vote against him than by those who are 
going to vote with him,—for the former agree in his views, while 
weaving them together so as to lead to a different conclusion, 
but the latter differ from his views, though, by an accident, they 
agree in his conclusion, When in any corporate body theoretic 
opinions go for more than practical objects, it is impossible to 
develop any strong corporate spirit or any defined party com- 
binations. 





HUMAN PEACOCKS. 


HE Esterliazy Jewels, now on viewat Mr. Boore’s, in the Strand, 

are worth seeing for more than one reason. ‘To those who 
admire precious stones, who obtain a genuine pleasure from the 
sight of intense and, so to speak, living colour, no inducement is 
necessary, except to say that no such collection is likely to be 
gathered together again in our time; that it includes one group of 
diamonds—an aigrette made of them, the feathers drooping with 
the weight of brilliants as pure as dew—which is, we imagine, 
without a rival in Europe ; and at least two emeralds which to gem 
fanciers will alone repay their trouble. Looking into their depths 
gives one a new sense of the luxury of colour, suggests the thought 
that we have yet to extract from nature one great Art secret. It 
is not, however, for connoisseurs in gems that we are now writing, 
though their special taste, so long as it is a taste, and not a mere 
excuse for ostentation, does not quite deserve the contempt graver 
men are apt to lavish on what they consider a vanity fit only for 
women and Asiatics. There are not so many things which are at 
once imperishable, unchangeable, and beautiful that we should 
despise diamonds. Men, however, who care nothing about jewels 
may still be interested in the fact that this collection, worth so 
many tens of thousands, is neither more nor less than a man’s 
dregs,—a single suit, probably the last suit which will ever be 
made in Europe to express “ princedom” in a form visible to 
every eye. The jewels,—on jackets, sword, snuff-box, chieftain’s 
feather, &c.,—were all intended to be worn together, and 
were so worn, we believe, at the coronation of the Emperor of 
Russia, and it is a curious instance of the change passing over 
civilization that they will never be so worn again. Nobody would 
buy the whole dress, for nobody could wear it. We very much 
doubt if even the aigrette can be sold entire, except to break up. 
It might be purchased by some Pasha, rich with the oppression of 
millions, to present to the Sultan, and if the Bombay men had 
kept their money some one of them would doubtless have made 





a daring bid. But no Western fmanfof the class which has te 
cash to buy such an ornament would nowadays venture to weap 
it. The display would be insolent in the wealthiest millionaire 
undignified in the oldest noble, bad taste in the loftiest potentate, 
The Esterhazy could wear it, but only because he wag the 
Esterhazy, and history warranted him in walking about with g 
jeweller’s shop upon his gala suit: A buyer might give the 
aigrette to his wife, but even a Princess of Wales, or Empress 
of the French, or Queen of Spain would look overweighted 
by such an ornament, would feel that she had committed 
the cardinal solecism in dress—that of distracting attention from 
the wearer to her apparel. ‘The sword may be sold easily, though 
it is only the taste of the Second Empire to which it will seem 
admirable, true luxury suggesting that it is not the scabbard, but 
the blade, which should be priceless. ‘There are blades to be pro- 
cured in the East which will gratify a respectable taste for ex. 
pense, and a single stone in the hilt has always been held allowable 
—if worth a king’s ransom so much the better. Scabbards should 
be plain, but still there are occasions, coronations and othe 
ceremonials, when great nobles are expected to be themselyeg 
pageants, and for such this scabbard, as symbolizing power 
hidden in splendour, is sufficiently well fitted. But the jackets! 
They are uniform jackets for dress and undress, of purple 
velvet, embroidered in patterns a foot broad, with countless 
pearls—the ‘‘ peck of pearls” is a joke suggested by the 
alliteration—and on the back of any human being but the 
Esterhazy would suggest nothing but ridiculous vanity. he 
designs are pretty good, though not better than those 
which Affghan tailors embroider on camel's hair robes, and 
the manipulation wonderful; but the pearls themselves seem 
very unequal in quality, a large number being misshapen ugli- 
nesses. There is always one grand objection to a pearl—that corm 
on an oyster’s toe, that it is the only gem which is inferior in every 
artistic quality to the imitation. Human skill can never imitate 
the diamond, though it may one day create diamonds, because 
human skill can never make a material with so high a refractive 
and so low a dispersive power. But Roman jewellers can make pearls 
with every apparent quality of the original, and much better shaped. 
There is no glory of colour, or unique brightness, or visible dura- 
bility in a pearl, and one has to think of price before one feels the 
dull sense of lavish magnificence which alone these Esterhazy 
jackets can produce, 

Apart from price, these pearl-bestrewn jackets are slightly con- 
temptible, and we are glad to hear they will be broken up; but 
it is curious to speculate whether, if they could be kept, say for a 
couple of hundred years, they would find a purchaser who could 
wear them. Is there any chance of such a change in Western 
civilization as would enable men again to bedizen themselves in 
gorgeous array? ‘The taste for it is certainly not extinct, and 
probably never will be. Men are just as vain as women, and just 
as fond of splendour, and there are hundreds of men in London 
at this minute who, if they could wear pearl-bespattered jackets 
without ridicule, would wear them, and rejoice in their liberty. 
Murat was of our time, and there are hundreds of Murats. ‘The taste 
for plain dress is artificial, a result of culture and special circum- 
stances; it is the tastefor finery which is natural, else why do savages 
wear feathers, and why are the Guards fretting because somebodyat 
the Horse Guards wants to make their uniform more economical? 
The love of personal splendour is a permanent instinct, and so is the 
desirefor ostentation, andnothing gratifies both so completely and so 
immediately as dress of excessive brilliancy and costliness. At pre- 
sent display of this kind is voted vulgar by the men of the West, for 
two reasons. An aristocracy still leads society, and an aristocracy 
knows by instinct that it must rely on incommunicable qualities 
like birth and, to some extent, manner, and not on a display in 
which it runs the risk of being defeated by every upstart who 
accumulates cash. Moreover, the very wealthy feel by a sort of 
instinct that personal display offends the masses who cannot in- 
dulge in it, and the masses have grown strong. But neither of 
these causes may operate for ever. Already in two wealthy 
countries an aristocracy has ceased to lead, and we perceive & 
tendency both in France and America to a revival of personal 
magnificence. ‘There is the spirit of an older world in a 
good many of the acts recorded of Mr. Jerome, of New 
York, and several of the French millionaires, No man dresses 
himself in bank notes yet, but many men dress their 
wives. ‘‘ Anybody,” said a wmuillionaire’s wife the other day, 
“can have splendid dresses, but only we can have diamonds 
like these!” An instinct of humanity forbids men from being 
annoyed with female magnificence, and the annoyance of poorer 
women does not count in politics, is ouly perhaps just a very 
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little titillating. 
exult in seeing ith | 
yet, if the pressure of opinion relaxes, spread to men, particu- 
larly to men W 

is, all Frenchm 


ho feel that they can do the theatrical safely—that 
en, most Italians, all Magyars, many Russians, and 
a very great number of Americans. Englishmen know they can- 
not, and a secret consciousness of the fact is one great buttress of 
the existing uniformity. If, as is quite possible, the rich have soon 
to stand aside from the battle of life, and renounce politics, there 
will be a great desire to avenge themselves on the world by prov- 
ing a superiority of some kind. In the abler sort the feeling will 
display itself in an over-refinement of culture and fastidiousness, 
in the sort of Medicean life, half artistic, half intellectual, both 
halves just tinged with a graceful or ungraceful voluptuous- 
ness. Lives of that sort are led now by men to whom 
earth has nothing to offer except the chance of governing 
it, which they have renounced or been deprived of. Beckford 
led it at Cimbra and dreamed it in Vathek. The feebler sort 
are just as likely to go in for personal splendour as for any- 
thing else, and, indeed, do it now, though opinion compels them 
not to make lavishness too visible. It may be that Sybaritism 
will remain simple on this single point, luxury having usually an 
instinct of seclusion, but the direct pressure from below removed, 
we do not see why it should. At this moment a millionaire 
cannot in Paris walk the Boulevards in a jewelled collar, but he 
gau attend a masked ball at the Tuileries in one, and he does 
whenever he gets the chance. Suppose, what is quite likely, that 
in the stage of semi-culture on which the masses of Western men 
are just entering there should be a phase of admiration for 
mere splendour, a liking for a man because he is splendidly 
dressed, instead of a disliking. The Irish have it now, and 
so have all Asiatics. It is quite conceivable that such a 
feeling might flower out, as its kindred feeling, the enjoyment 
of pageantry, has often done; and if it does, we shall see millionaires 
dressing like Oriental Princes, and the Esterhazy jacket considered 
a poor affair. Somebody may produce a white velvet jacket 
spattered with flowers, leaves of emerald, roses of ruby, and crocuses 
of topaz—who knows? It is not likely, but it is possible. Or suppose 
thespirit of individualism to win the game, and everybody to be 
honestly allowed to do as he likes, subject to the laws. A genuine 
respect for idiosyncrasies, such as we have always thought Greeks 
must have felt, is by no means an improbable development among 
mankind, particularly in America, where upon certain points it 
exists now. Suppose one’s dress as free as one’s faith, and that 
the only remark likely to be made upon Smith walking about in a 
diamond cap was, ‘‘ What a fancy Smith has got for diamonds!” 
should we not see many Smiths diamonded? If everybody were 
permitted to live his own life frankly, instead of living somebody 
else’s, as we most of us do, a certain number would dress magnifi- 
cently ; and permission to live one’s own life may, after a century 
or two of progress, be accorded. It is not, indeed, very likely. 
We agree with Mr. Mill that the tendency is the other way, 
towards the stereotyping of life, and suspect that our children will 
be very much in the position of men living in houses like glass 
prisms, with a pair of eyes staring down through every facet. 
But that cannot last, and in the recoil we should not wonder if the 
love of personal display, which is just as instinctive in man as in 
the peacock who hides himself when his tail is moulting, or the 
bull, who dies of vexation because a ribbon is taken off his neck, 
should once more burst forth. Wise men might regret, but why 
are the wise to dictate to the fools in raiment, any more than in 
beliefs ? 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XIX.—Hamrsuire anp THE IstE or WicGur. — Saxon 
PeERrop. 

HE existence of a Visi-Gothic principality in what was after- 
wards called Normandy, and of a ‘“ Saxon Shore,” which 


extended along the northern coast of Gaul, and the fact of 


& race called ‘ Eutti Saxonici” being found in this part of 


Saxon and “ Jute” settlement in England, give us a much 
more plausible theory for the derivation of a part, at least, 
of these latter populations than that which brings them directly 
from the mouth of the Elbe and Jutland. The invaders in- 
cluded under the term ‘ Saxon” probably differed among them- 
selves, with a common affinity with the races speaking a Low- 
German dialect. ‘Those who settled in Hampshire were probably 
descendants of emigrants, or invaders, or transplanted populations 
established in Gaul in the Roman period. The great Gothic 








The spirit which makes a French “‘sharejobber” | and Frank invasions oceupy the period from the cessation of 
his wife with a stomacher costing 50,000/. may | Roman Imperial rule in Britain down to the dates commonly 


assigned for the establishment of the so-called Anglo-Saxon and 
Jutish principalities in that island. The displacement and dis- 
turbance of population caused by these successive tides of invasion 
may well have driven various bands of exiles to seek better for- 
tunes on the opposite coasts of Britain, where they would find 
already established men of a similar race composing the British 
Saxon Shore. The conquerors may have in some cases mixed with 
or followed in the wake of such emigrations, and Franks and 
Goths, as well as Saxons” of the Saxon Shore, may have given 
a colouring to the future dominant race of Britain. The Eutti 
Saxonici in that case would probably be a portion of the previous 
Gothic conquering population of Gaul, which had become mixed 
up with and dwellers among the Saxons of the coast, just as they 
dwelt among the Saxons in Hampshire after the conquests of 
the Franks had displaced both. ‘The term *‘ Goth,” in its various 
forms, was used, there can be little doubt, as vaguely as ‘* Saxon” 
for all the conquering Germanic races of which the Visi-Goths and 
Ostro-Goths were the most renowned. ‘The names Juéland and 
Gothland, &c., are probably derived from this vague use of that term, 
which is more strictly applicable to the races which we first meet with 
in Thuringia. Nothing could be more easy, then, than to confuse per- 
sons and traditions belonging to one of these tribes or districts with 
another tribe or district where another form of the same name oc- 
curred. And a tradition of Hengist and the Jutes of Jutland would 
easily find its way into Britain, for there is some evidence that 
Frisians to a certain extent participated in the British invasions; and 
in the old Saxon poem of Beowulf we find “ Hengist ” the “ Eot,” 
a vassal of the Danish King Healfdene, sent to invade the Frisian 
territory; and according to a tradition of Ocka Schorlensis, a 
Frisian historian of the tenth century, there was a Hengist born in 
361, and a Horsus who served in the army of Valentinian, and 
landed in Britain in 385. ‘These were the sons of Udolph Haro, the 
last Duke of the Frisians. This Hengist, he says, was hanged in 
the year 389 by Eldol, and the conquest of Britain was achieved 
by the followers of the sons of the second Frisian King, Odibalt, 
who were born in 441, and likewise called Hengist and Horsa, and 
who had been taught the art of war under the Northern Kings, 
but were at last slain by Gormund and his Irishmen. On the 
other hand, Zthelbert, the first Christian King of Kent, is repre- 
sented in the Saxon Chronicle as the son of Eormenric (Herman- 
ric), and this Eormenric is made the great-grandson of Hengist. 
Eormenric or Hermanric, it need hardly be said, is the name of one of 
the great Gothic Kings. The anonymous geographer of Ravenna, 
who is referred to the seventh century, speaks of Anschis the Saxon 
as the conqueror of Britain. All this points to a confusion between 
the Goths or Eutts of Gaul, and the Goths or Eots of Jutland, and 
of the traditions of the Frisians of the Continent with the history of 
their companions and fellow-subjects in Britain. What is the deriva- 
tion or meaning of the term Gewissus applied to the Saxon popula- 
tion of Wessex it is impossible to say. ‘The Anglo-Saxons themselves 
seem to have employed it as an equivalent for ‘* West Saxons,” and 
it may have some relation to the Visi in Visi-Goth, and the 
‘¢ Vesus” of a Roman writer a little before that period. It may 
even be only a general name given by the Britons, and meaning 
Visi-Goths. 

However all this may be, we have seen good reason for entirely 
distrusting the dates assigned by Bede and the Saxon Chronicle 
to the conquests of the West Saxons and “Jutes;” and it is 
also clear that we can place no reliance on the earlier events 
said to have occurred. In whatever years the invasion really 
took place, and how many there may have been in succession, and 
with whatever immediate result, it is clear that in the end, prob- 
ably in the early part of the seventh century, the invaders had 
established themselves firmly in Hampshire, with the Isle of Wight, 
part at least of Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, and part of Somersetshire. 
The story of alliance with the Britons against the “Picts and 
Scots,” and of the subsequent hostile conduct and strengthening 
of the Saxons by additions from the Continent, very probably 
originated in a real alliance between the Saxons of the British 


the Visi-Gothic area during the period assigned to the West | Saxon Shore and the Roman Britons, and a subsequent struggle 


for supremacy during the chaotic period which followed the fall of 
the central authority of Rome. ‘The combined Saxons, then, of 
Britain and the Continent we may suppose to have gradually 
fought their way northwards, till one by one Vectis, Maguus 
Portus, Vindomis, Venta Belgarum, Calleva, and the other Roman- 
British cities and forts fell into their hands, and shared the 
general fate of the cities of Roman Britain, The year 
635 is generally assigned as that of the conversion of the 
West-Saxon invaders to Christianity. The old Saxon residents 
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of the Shore may have previously partly embraced this faith. 
Henceforth the Province shared the fortunes of the West Saxons, 
its chief vicissitudes being in connection with the struggle for 
ascendancy with the Mercians, and the Danish invasions and 
occupations. The name given by the Saxons to the island and 
the mainland were Wiht and Hantescire. ‘The name also appears 
as Hantun, but it was not known as the county of Southampton 
until the reign of Henry VIIL., when it was so called probably to 
distinguish it from the county of Northampton. The occasional 
ascendancy of the Mercians we have already spoken of. In 661, 
during one of these ascendancies, the Isle of Wight is said to have 
been severed from Wessex by King Wulfhere, of Mercia, and be- 
stowed on his godson, Adelvalch, King of Sussex. Ceadwalla de- 
vastated the island in 686, and reunited it to Wessex. It is related 
that the young sons of Arvald, the then King of Wight, fled and 
took refuge at Stoneham, near Southampton, where they were 
seized and sentenced to death; but on the petition of Cynibert, 
abbot of the neighbouring monastery of Hrentford, were baptized 
before they were executed. ‘This, if true, tells us at least that 
Paganism was dominant in the Isle of Wight for some time after 
its fall in the rest of Wessex. 

The West Saxons appear to have built their capital on the site 
of Venta Belgarum, and that this place was able to maintain its 
supremacy, and continue the capital of the enlarged kingdom of 
Wessex, is an additional proof of the gradual and slow progress 
of the West-Saxon conquest. The present position of the remains 
of the old Roman city seems to imply a storm and nearly 
entire destruction. In the case of Calleva the Britons pro- 
bably deserted it, among the cities which they are said by 
Gildas to have abandoned in their panic, and not to have 
reoccupied even after the victories of Ambrosius had driven back 
the invaders within the old Saxon Shore. The site of Venta, 
however, seems to have recommended itself to the Saxons, and a 
new city speedily rose on the ruins of the old, to which they gave 
the name of Winte-Ceastre, evidently a mere modification of the 
Roman name Venta. As Wessex became the preponderating State 
of England, Winchester rose with it to the dignity of capital of 
the whole kingdom. Here King Alfred sent in his Witan and pro- 
mulgated his laws. During the reign of Athelstan six mints were 
established in Winchester, while London had but three. Edgar 
made the ‘‘ Winchester measure” the standard throughout his 
dominions. The city, with the rest of Hampshire and the Isle of 
Wight, suffered much during the Danish invasions, and the scene of 
the traditionary Guy of Warwick’s combat with the Danish giant 
Colbrand, and of the assistance rendered to him in the fight by the 
Dun Cow, is assigned to a meadow near the eastern gate of Win- 
chester, during a siege of the city by the Danes in the reign of 
Athelstan. It had been taken and much injured by them, after 
the first overthrow of Alfred and his brothers, and the invaders 
then committed great havoc among the ecclesiastics of the cathedral 
and monastery which had been erected here about the middle of 
the seventh century. In the reign of Edgar, St. Ethelwald, a 
native of the city and the bishop of the see, partly rebuilt the 
cathedral. ‘The city had by that time recovered from the effects 
of the early Danish ravages, and was in astate of great prosperity ; 
but in the reign of Ethelred, Sweyne, the Dane, eager to revenge 
the massacre of his countrymen, which is said to have begun here 
by the orders of the Saxon King, summoned the city, and when it 
surrendered converted it into another scene of blood and plunder. It 
fell to the share of Edmund Ironside in the division of England be- 
tween him and Canute, and on the succession of the latter Prince as 
sole monarch of England it was again made the capital, and besides 
being the scene of the enactment of most of his laws, was distin- 
guished and enriched by him to a great extent. Here Edward 
the Confessor was crowned on his accession to the throne, and 
here Earl Godwin died. In this reign the Broad Seal of England 
was first made and kept in this city. Of the extent, &c., of the 
city at this time we shall have occasion to speak in describing the 
Winchester of the Norman Conquest. Of the other Roman towns, 
Porchester Castle, as we have seen, rose on the site of the old Portus 
Magnus, but probably not in Saxon times. ‘The Roman fort of 
Clausentum, on the left bank of the Itchen, was neglected by the 
Saxons, who built a new town on the tongue of land between that 
river and the Test—Hanton or Southampton—the “ ton” or burgh 
of South Hant. It became a place of some importance under the 
Saxons. Athelstan established two mints here, and it was the port 
of Winchester. ‘The Danes frequently landed here, and Sweyne 
held it as pledge for the sum of money promised him as the price 
of his departure. Canute made it a place of sojourn. In Domes- 
day Book Survey the King is mentioned as having seventy-six 
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THE NEW LAW COURTS’ DESIGNS. 

Tis is by far the most important single prize offered to an Eng. 
lish architect since the competition for the Houses of Parliament iy 
1835. The field of competitors was, however, here limited to a 
select number. The eleven chosen included most of our best 
known Gothic architects, except Mr. Butterfield. Several of the 
designs are inferior in taste and effect; yet, on the whole, we think it 
undeniable that the general character of the exhibition in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields is very creditable to the profession, and that even the 
least satisfactory of these attempts to solve a very difficult problem 
displays a great advance in mastery over the Gothic, made during 
the thirty years since the adoption of that prettiest, cheapest, and 
most practically manageable of all styles, for English public 
buildings, was settled by Sir Charles Barry’s success; for we 
decline to hold the heavy mass in Downing Street more than an 
aberration, due to the old-fashioned taste of Lord Palmerston, 

A full and careful specification of what was required in the 
way of number of Courts, attendance-rooms of all kinds, and 
muniment chambers for wills and other records, was supplied 
by the Law Committee to the architects, who may be 
presumed to have endeavoured to meet these practical re. 
quisitions to the best of their power. But this branch of the 
matter, though by far the most important part of it, is the one. 
with which the general public has little todo. It is for the Com. 
mittee to decide on the practical question ; all we shall attempt, 
is to describe the effect of the designs to the eye, with reference to. 
their architectural taste and ability, and to the common sense and 
obvious requirements of such a structure, in the site allotted to it 
north-west of Temple Bar. 

Those designs which we have alluded to as inferior in. taste. 
and effect we will first briefly notice, premising only: that » 
large mass of three-storied building, broken up: more or: less into. 
internal Courts, with several towers, and often one or more central, 
halls, is the general type which the whole series naturally takes.. 
Mr. Lockwood's towers, especially in their upper stories, show 
much grace and originality ; and he has followed therein, almost 
alone of the eleven, the highly developed Gothic of France during 
the thirteenth century. But his design, on the whole, when one 
looks into it, strikes us as rather poor. The two prevalent faults 
—mechanical repetition of identical forms and a too great reliance 
on mere surface ornament are, of course, the natural points of 
weakness which the treatment of so vast a mass has rendered 
snares common to all the competitors. 

Mr. Seddon’s general mass has a good picturesque effect from. 
the main, or Strand, front. But the enormous tower on which he 
has concentrated his effect is uncouth and one-sided ; here, again, 
is a mechanical repetition of parts, together with a lack of unity in 
design. ‘The decorations of the refreshment-room are also taste- 
less, and do not promise well for the interior. We observe that 
other details which Mr. Seddon gives are repeated from a very 
cleverly designed hotel which he has lately built at Aberystwith. 
Mr. Abraham and Mr. E. Barry may be grouped together, 
from the tame and uninteresting character which detracts from 
the merit of their facades. Both deserve credit for attempting a 
Gothic dome, that most splendid of all possible architecturab 
forms, had it ever been properly carried out. Mr. Barry’s is the 
more ambitious and tasteful of the domes, but its central position 
would render it less effective from the street. His side octagons 
are rather lean and poor. Mr. Abraham's Strand facade is low; 
and though this may often be an element of beauty, yet it is not 
suitable for a civic building, and requires a grace and picturesque- 
ness of handling which are here absent. 

Mr. Scott’s design will disappoint those who remember his 
earlier and less ambitious efforts. It is rather put together 
with cleverness, than a design imagined as an organic whole; 
one part is taken from Venice, another from England ; the 
central mass towards the Strand does not express its function, 
and the towers flanking it are crowned by singularly weak 
open octagons, like some of the poor pieces of modern Gothic im 
France. ‘lhe upper windows in the north-east view are graceful. 
We prefer Mr. Scott’s ‘‘ alternative” central hall to his dome, 
which internally would have little effect in proportion to its. 
amazing expense. ‘This leads us to what we must consider the 
fatal element in Mr. Scott’s scheme. His architectural features- 
share in the unimaginative tameness and mechanical air which we 
have noticed in Mr. Abraham and Mr. E. Barry, and he attempts 
to relieve them by a profusion of sculpture. ‘This we hold the 





men in his domain in the burgh of Hantune. 
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tect cam adopt. Drop the figures, and the building will be un- 
accentuated, monotonous, and insipid ; add them in the “ decora- 
tive” style of the Houses or of the new India Office, and their 
absolute want of life, truth, and invention will make every one of 
them an additional point of failure to the eye. It should never 
be forgotten that sculpture being a highly intellectual art, allows 
little between good and bad, success or failure. We look to a 
figure for the highest thought, the central interest of a building ; 
if it be merely decorative, it not only does not do its work, 
but it exactly contradicts what it ought to do ; an appeal has heen 
made to the mind, and it is answered only by a series of insipid 
lines and unexpressive features ; it is not a blank, but a blot. 
In a word, it is a rigorous law, never departed from but with 
ruinous effect,—whatever sculpture you have, let it be first-rate. 
Sit ut ars, aul non sit. 

We have gone into a little detail on this point, because the love 
of decoration now prevalent has obscured the higher taste which 
formerly existed in regard to architectural sculpture. But only a 
few words are required to show why the profusion of carving on 
which Mr. Scott (and in a lesser degree Messrs. Brandon and 
Burges) have relied cannot possibly be executed in the style with- 
out which it will only be executed to worse than no purpose. Good 
sculpture is of all arts the most laborious as well as the rarest. 
Europe altogether would not furnish men enough to do what Mr. 
Scott proposes to lay upon them, far less England ; and they could 
only do it at an expense which would at least double his estimate, 
which, even as it is, excludes the sculpture. 

Mr. Garling is noticeable as the single architect who has fur- 
nished a round-arched scheme, and this is only as an ‘‘alternative.” 
The Gothic design shows a monotonous series of similar windows, 
but has a well managed gateway towards the Strand. 

On the whole,—recalling here our remark that all the designs 
exhibit a marked advance over mastery in Gothic as the architect's 
medium for expressing himself, and adding that none have worked 
carelessly or at randoin, or are without commendable points,—we 
are constrained to think that no one of the six hitherto noticed 
would be a desirable addition to the public buildings of London. 
None of them give promise of dignity. None of them prove that the 
designer possesses decided original power, cr imagination adequate 
to embody worthily the great idea of an English Palace of Justice. 
The “root of the matter” is not in them. Setting these, then, 
aside, we propose next to consider the drawings which appear 
entitled to more serious examination, on the ground of taste and 
effectiveness. 

Mr. Deane’s design (besides the merit of being offered, at least, 
for less than most of the others) shows a good deal of the elegance 
which gives the charm to his new building at Oxford. Like that, 
however, his Courts appear to us to want dignity. ‘There isa 
grace and a life here which few of the drawings hitherto noticed 
exhibit; on the other hand, the building is scattered and deficient 
in the air of mass and wholeness. 

Somewhat the same criticism may be made on Mr. Street’s very 
interesting elevations. ‘lhe parts are often charming ; we feel at 
onee, when we compare his work with that of Scott or Barry, that 
we have not clever building, but real architecture, before us. Mr. 
Street’s designs have also more sobriety than most of his com- 
petitors’, and his great tower would, doubtless, display that look of 





vastness in which he has, more or less, discovered the secret of the 
ancient masters. We do not know whether Mr. Street would 
regard it as a compliment that his style verges on the ecclesiastical. 
His whole design too much resembles a monastery on a vast scale 
—a set of buildings grouped together round a chapel, rather than | 


a single pile for a modern and a secular purpose. | 
Mr. Brandon's work shows even more of the ecclesiastical | 
character. ‘The principal mass to the south-west is like an enlarged | 
Ste. Chapelle, with a pair of lofty spires added, but to these two | 
rather heavy and ungraceful square towers are prefixed. Ilere, 
again, is far too much sculpture, although the superiority of the | 
designing would not render its omission so fatal as in the case of 
others that we have noticed. Mr. Brandon's style has much affinity | 
with the great French Gothic of the fifty years before the time | 
favoured by Mr. Lockwood. He shows a large drawing of some 
windows and porches, extremely elegant in their detail, and with | 
a sufficient look of solidity. | 
_ Had Mr. Burges confined himself more within the pecuniary | 
limits prescribed, and been able to emancipate his style more | 
fully from ecclesiastical precedents, his extremely careful and | 
able design might have run very near the prize. Although | 
rather scattered and unbalanced in its scheme, it is fairly bound | 
together by the fine treatment of the arcaded sides presented 
towards the streets. "The management of the window openings 





| is also allowed to appear too freely. 


in these is very beautiful, and appears to us to hit a just medium 


between monotony and fancifulness. The severe windows of 
the main front might dispense with the excess of sculpture in- 
dicated. Mr. Burges seems to us less happy in his tower designs, 
of which there are not less than eight. Some have a castellated 
character, which, again, adds to the too medimval look of the 
whole. 

To this latter point we would direct attention. Holding 
Gothic to be by very far the best and most practicable style 
which is open to Englishmen for employment, it must be equally 
insisted on that the Gothic of the Middle Ages, with all its 
wonders of beauty and of convenience, presents only the rudi- 
ments or first stage of a style which is not only capable of a much 
more complete elaboration, but must be frankly so elaborated, if 
it is to be of national service to us. It must incorporate our 
physical science ; it must answer to our civilized ideas ; it must be 
defeudalized and demonasticized. All our really gifted architects 
have worked, consciously or not, in this direction; but the acci- 
dent that the second Gothic movement began with ecclesi- 
astical structures has naturally given them a bias towards the 
medieval manner, from which it is, no doubt, difficult to escape. 
A modern church is much nearer an ancient church in its pur- 
pose and its sentiment than a modern house or public building. 
This want of modernism is that which makes so many people of 
the world, especially those who were trained in the pre-Gothic 
period, feel a distaste for the style. And it is unfortunate that 
almost all our really best men, having worked first or most at 
church or college designing, do not more completely or overtly 
throw themselves into nineteenth-century views and feelings, 
and import a little too much (we venture to think) of the great, 
though no longer adequate, models they justly admire, into their 
secular designing. 

We do not think Mr. Waterhouse’s design superior in in- 
ventive elegance of detail to two or three of those already 
noticed. Perhaps he does not as yet quite equal some of his 
elder contemporaries in poetical refinement and delicate elabora- 
tion. But on the point just spoken of his design appears to us 
demonstrably the best exhibited. It shows a mastery of Gothie, 
whether in its principal lines or its subordinate working out ; and 
it has also an appropriateness for its purpose and for the ways of 
our own time which appears to us an almost equal recommendation. 
As a genuine civilized and civic Gothic, we think it mects at once 
the demands of taste and of common sense. The Strand facade 
is very varied and effective, yet shows sufficient unity; the 
gallery round the upper story is here employed to the same 
good results as Mr. Burges’; the central mass is original and 
appropriate, telling its story without parade, yet of sullicient 
prominence and beauty. Mr. Waterhouse has, again, con- 
siderable merit in severity. (See the detail of the Strand front, 
No. XIX.) He is strong cnough to be able to rely upon his 
architecture, and introduces ornament and sculpture with com- 
mendable sobriety. He has also hit the balance between the 
mass and the towers very happily ; but we think that more ele- 
gance might be given to the latter, especially in the upper stories. 
The interior designs are also picturesque and original, and with 
the exception we shall now notice appear to promise well. Mr. 
Waterhouse has had the courage to try an iron roof of the most 
modern fashion for his central hall. ‘This is a laudable, but a diflicult 


| attempt ; and it hence presents some points which we think might 


be retouched advantageously. The sunk story of the buildings 
which edge the hall, and the balconies and projecting pieces, give 
it too much the look of an areade glazed over. ‘The circular form 
These, however, are details 
which might easily be rectified. 

Let us add a final word on behalf of ‘Temple Bar, which, as a civic 
monument, ought to be preserved where it is. It might easily 
form one-half of the bridge which must be carried over the Strand, 
and what would hence be lost in uniformity of style, would be 
much more than compensated by the great historical and literary 
interest of this relic of an older London. 


EDUCATION AND ‘THE STATE. 
[To Tur Eprror or tue * Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—In recent discussions on the much vexed Conscience-Clause 
question two points appear to me to have been overlooked, 
which are nevertheless very important, and deserve the serious cou- 
sideration of those who wish to revise the present relations of the 
Education Department to the Church of England. 

It is often assumed in discussions on the religious difliculty 
that every elementary school receiving aid from the State is either 
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“ Church of England” or Dissenting ; but this classification is 
not exhaustive. The children of Dissenters are not, as a rule, 
educated in Dissenting schools. ‘There are only two of the Dis- 
senting bodies which have separate educational organization or 
any direct relations with the Council Office—the Roman Catholics 
and the Wesleyans. The schools of both communities are un- 
doubtedly sectional, and in them distinctive religious teaching is 
given. No case can, however, be cited in which a school of cither 
class, being the only school accessible to the children of a small 
parish, has ever received a building grant from the Committee of 
Council. All other non-Church of England schools are ‘* British ” 
or Laneasterian. The Bible is daily read and taught, but no 
catechism or formulary is enforced, and the children are at liberty 
to attend public worship or Sunday schools, as their parents choose. 
When Independents, Baptists, Quakers, or Unitarians ask help 
from the State, it is for a school of this kind. They combine 
together, are generally joined on the committee by some liberal 
Churchmen, and the institution thus founded is not a Dissenting 
school, but an undenominational Christian school, one which not 
unfrequently has a Churchman for its master, and in which 
nothing is taught calculated to alienate scholars from the Church of 
England, or to convert them to any form of Dissent. 

Next, the present system gives preponderating and exceptional 
advantages to the Established Church. I need not dwell on the 
fact that more than fiye-sixths of the building grants, and full 
three-fourths of the annual grants, are awarded to Church schools. 
This simply attests the energy of the clergy and their friends, and 
is an equitable result of the sacrifices which they make for educa- 
tion. But this is not all. It is well known that all non-Church 
schools are inspected by laymen, who examine and report to the 
Council Office on the secular instruction only. ‘These gentlemen 
have no authority to concern themselves with the religious teach- 
ing; nor, except in the case cf Roman Catholics, are they iden- 
tified in any way with the religious bodies whose schools they in- 
spect. A lay inspector takes cognizance of all departments of the 
general instruction, and having done so, he takes a certificate from 
the managers testifying that ¢icy are satisfied with the religious 
teaching. ‘This arrangement is accepted by Nonconformists, and 
by the large miscellaneous body who support British and Foreign 
Schools. ‘They say in effect to the Government, ‘‘ We attach 
great importance to our religious teaching, and will look after it ; 
but we value our freedom too much to ask you to test or control 
it.” On the other hand, Church schools are inspected by clergy- 
men, who, in virtue of a concordat between the Government and 
the National Society, are authorized not only to examine in 
the Liturgy and Catechism of the Church of England, but to 
enforce such teaching as the necessary condition of receiving 
a grant. The clerical inspectors constitute about four-fifths of 
the whole staff. ‘They visit Church schools exclusively, and they 
are instructed first of all to ascertain that the religious teaching 
is satisfactory ; and if it be otherwise, to refuse to examine the 
scholars in reading, writing, and arithmetic. There is nothing 
to hinder an earnest Churchman from taking an office of so much 
influence solely as a piece of clerical duty. He is a paid servant 
of the State, but he may interpret his obligations to the Council 
Office in the light of his ordination vows, and may make it not 
only his first but his main business to see that the doctrines of the 
Church are diligently taught in all the schools of his district. 
This arrangement is made by the State at the request of the 
Bishops and the National Society. In substance the heads of the 
Church say to the Educational Department, ‘‘ Though we attach 
much importance to religious teaching, we are afraid it will be 
neglected in our schools if you do not insist upon it. Unless you 
give us a special staff of clerical inspectors to enforce and to test 
the doctrinal teaching in all Church of England schools, our own 
personal influence will be insuflicient to secure for such teaching 
the attention which it deserves.” Accordingly, the Church of 
England now enjoys this enormous advantage over all the other 
religious communities in the country, that she alone bas in her 
eervice a large number of skilled ollicials, highly remunerated by 
the State, and pledged to take measures for the enforeement of 
her distinctive doctrines in four-fifths of the elementary schools 
in the country. 

Two things are thus evident—1. That the mass of Dissenters do 
not use their day schools as the means of promoting any Dissent- 
ing creed; and that those who dou—the Catholics and the Wes- 
leyans—do not ask or obtain from the State any special assistance 
in the task of promoting it. 2. ‘That the Education Department, 
as at present administered, is a powerful and costly propaganda 
for the doctrines of the English Church. 

Yet Mr, Hubbard and some members of the National Society 





are dissatisfied with the present relations of this department tots 
Church, and desire to have them reviewed and settled by Parlia. 
ment. ‘They ask for an equitable settlement of the question, ag 
between themselves and the Dissenters. It is not unlikely that 
they may get it. When they do they must be prepared to part 
with their exceptional privileges. At present no Dissenting body 
having the monopoly of education in a small district can obtain 
State aid for the establishment of a Dissenting school; nor can 
it secure that some of its own members shall be salaried by the 
State to look after its denominational interests. Would the Church 
of England like to be placed on a level with other religious bodies 
in these respects? If not, her demand for justice ig singularly ill 
advised.—I am, Sir, &c., x. 2 
THE SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 
(To tne Epiror or THe ‘“ SpEcTATOR.”] 

Str, —I was unfortunately prevented from replying to “S. D. C's" 
letter of February 2 in time for your last impression, but I hope 
you will allow me to do so now. Four objections to giving the 
suffrage to women were brought forward, to which I will reply in 
order. 

1. That women are better represented by writing books and 
articles in newspapers than they could be by having votes. To 
this I answer by fully admitting that if the choice were offered to 
women of whether they would have votes and cease to write, or 
remain as they are—permitted to write, though forbidden to vote 
—they would do wisely to remain as they are. The question, 
however, which really has to be answered, is not which of these 
two modes of influence they will choose, but whether they would 
not improve their position by obtaining the second mode of 
influence in addition to the first, which they would still be at 
liberty to exercise in undiminished force. Clever women would 
continue to represent themselves by their writings, even if pos- 
sessed of a vote, just as a man may now write leaders for a news- 
paper, yet vote at elections, while ordinary women who do not 
write, and are therefore not represented at all under present 
arrangements, would be represented by having votes. 

2. ‘That as women seldom exercise the right they now possess of 
voting at the elections of Guardians of the Poor, they show they 
are not fitted for the higher elective franchise. ‘The reply to this 
is that in contested elections for guardians women sometimes do 
vote, and that when there is no contest it is useless to vote. 
“S$, D. C.” does not appear to understand that the office of 
guardian is not one generally coveted, but, on the contrary, one 
sought to be avoided. ‘This is the case at least in country parishes, 
where the trouble, loss of time, and wear and tear of horse and 
gig incurred in driving several miles to the meetings of the board 
of guardians at the Union workhouse are considered great hard- 
ships by farmers and shopkeepers. Sometimes the office is taken 
by turns, that each may bear his share of the burden; sometimes 
arich or public-spirited man is persuaded to keep the office for 
years ; sometimes the oflice is reluctantly accepted, and the duties 
not fulfilled. I know a large parish the guardian of which is said 
not to have attended the board of guardians for six years, In 
large towns contested elections sometimes occur, and then 
‘S. D. C.” appears to admit that women vote. ‘That women 
do not vote in uncontested parish elections, when voting would be 
useless, is no proof that they would not vote in contested Parlia- 
mentary elections, when voting was of use. 

3. That if women farmers hal votes they would either be 
coerced by their landlords, or, if left at liberty to vote as they 
pleased, would be liable to be bribed. Precisely the same objec- 
tions may be urged against giving men farmers a vote, indeed, the 
the latter argument may be used against giving votes to anybody 
whatever. Women farmers will not be more liable to be coerced 
than men, nor, whether farmers or householders, will they be more 
liable to be bribed. It is, indeed, quite possible that they may 
show a higher sense of right, and resist bribes better than the men 
of their own class. 

1. ‘That women have as yet no political knowledge or opinions. 
This is true to a considerable extent. Many women take no 
interest in politics, and have no opinion on the subject. These 
persons would probably not take the trouble of registering them- 
selves as electors. Some women, however, do take a keen interest 
in politics, and it is not just that those who would make use of 
their right of voting, and earnestly desire to possess it, should be 
debarred from it because others would not use or value the right. 
Many men never use their clectoral privilege, yet if the propor- 
tion of men who never voted was twice as large as it is, it would 
scarcely be considered a reason for disfranchising all men.—I am, 
Sir, &., A CoUuNTRYWOMAN. 
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—— 
THE PARTING-POINT. 
‘Do you say, ‘ Venture not? If you leave me, you are lost?’..... 
0 public road!’ I say back, ‘I am not afraid to leave you—yet I 
"Watt. WHITMAN. 
be 
Thus far, then, side by side, 
The self-same path we’ve plied— 
Our hope, our prospect and horizon one— 
Now this new path I choose ; 
Yet blame not, nor accuse, 
But, parting, bid me in God's name go on. 


Jove you.’ 


For still by day or night, 
Through travail and delight, 
With men, or talking with the earth and sea, 
I find no written rule, 
No form of creed or school, 
But something that beats here is more to me. 
3. 
"Tis bitter thus to part ; 
-But Falsehood to the heart 
Shoots bitterer arrows barbed with self-disdain ; 
The beaten ways are sweet, 
Worn with a thousand feet— 
Not with old foot-prints must my path be plain. 
4, 
Think not the eternal Good 
Is measured by Man’s rood, 
His thoughts scanned, as the stars are, one by one— 
No prophet, saint, or sage 
Shall sum up ‘Truth, or gauge 
God's purpose ripening as the ages run. 
5. 
In crocus and in rose, 
Though the same sunshine glows, 
One flower waves crimson, and one trembles gold— 
Dost thou alone claim sight ? 
Is love less free than light, 
Love's rays in human hearts less manifold ? 
6. 
Nay, yet, thro’ scorn and hate, 
We hail but one thing great, 
One power the universal heart approves. 
With Love’s free sandals shod, 
Man’s feet may find out God, 
Far from the world’s great ways and echoing grooves. 


February 5. J. R. 


BOOKS. 


>— 
THE MONKS OF THE WEST.* 

Tue mind of the Count de Montalembert is probably unique as 
an intellectual phenomenon, A Frenchman, he yet loves and 
appreciates Magland, and understands the true nature of those 
elements in the Kuglish character which have given our race its 
expansive greatness. A Roman Catholie of the extreme Ultra- 
montane type, he nevertheless is perfectly ready to admire the 
religious spirit of Protestauts, even of the Scotch Presbyterians. 
Deeply learned in medieval aud monkish chronicles, he is some - 
times ignorant on matters of genuine history. 
least suspicious, as to the accuracy and credibility of statements 
which do not make for his views, he gravely relates the most 
monstrous fables in honour of monks as historical truth—not that 
he has apparently any wish to deal unequally, but that while 
his natural acuteness is allowed free scope on questions of the one 
class, he is blinded by his religious faith to all doubts respecting 
the other. How in his own mind he succeeds in reconciling abject 
submission to the Pope with a love for freedom so thorough that 
he can see no good whatever in the results of the Roman Empire, 
is @ problem for the solution of which he gives no hint. 
His writings are a fresh proof, if proof were needed, of the 
marvellous power exercised by Catholicism over the intellects 
of its votaries, and of the deadly nature of that power. Here 
is a man of great natural eloquence, strong sympathies with 
liberty of thought and action, and considerable power of tracing 
through history the operations of remote causes, half of whose mind 


Sceptical, or at 








. * The Monks of the West, Jrom St. Benedict to St. Bernard. Vol. 111. By the Count de 
Montalembert. Authorized translation. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 1867. 


is, as it were, paralyzed by Catholicism. He is absolutely unable 
to think or to feel upon any topic affecting his religion, except 
according to Ultramontane formule, and the consequence is that 
all his high gifts are simply thrown away. The critical faculty 
of discriminating and weighing evidence he has probably never 
cultivated, since it is his bounden duty to believe whatever will tell 
in favour of his Church ; an] his learning is for similar reasons 
one-sided ; but in spite of these defects he possesses some of the 
rarest powers of a historian, if he couid only use them aright. 
So poisonous, however, is the influence of his creed, that his book 
on The Mouks of the West is absolutely valueless from a historical 
point of view. 

The volume which is now before us gives the history of the 
conversion of the British Isles to Christianity down to about the 
year 630, when much of the early fruit of the mission of Augustine 
had been lost, and the furthest point of relapse towards Paganism 
had been attained. ‘The first portion contains an account of the 
mouks of Wales, the second of St. Columbaand his conversion of Scot- 
land, the third of Augustine and his immediate followers. It is need- 
less to say that the author not merely attributes the whole work to 
monks, but further seeks throughout to show that they succeeded be- 
cause they were monks. ‘The authorities upon which he relies are 
generally monkish chronicles and biographies, and it scarcely seems 
to occur to M. de Montalembert that these productions are not 
infallibly true. He dwells occasionally with pleasure upon the 
biographer’s Jife being contemporary with that of the saint, 
though having been born twenty-five years after the saint’s death 
is, according to him, virtually being contemporary. But his satis- 
faction does not apparently rest on thus possessing authentic evi- 
dence which will stand all criticism, but on the moral pleasure of 
contemplating the saint from near at hand. The picturesqueness 
and eloquence of his writings need no commendation from us, and 
the English translation is not unworthy of the sanction of a man 
who understands our nation and language so well. When, how- 
ever, we descend below the style to the matter, we find it per- 
vaded by the most serious fault which history can have. It 
is impossible to discover what the author means to relate as 
fact, and what he regards as fiction. His credulity is so great 
that if he did not occasionally use the word “legend” we 
could easily imagine his believing all the tales he tells. For 
instance, he narrates the following as “an incident which has 
been proved by authentic testimony, and which fixed the general 
attention upon Columba, by giving a first evidence of his super- 
natural and prophetic intuition.” A man murdered a young girl 
at the very feet of Columba and an aged companion, “ who ex- 
claimed, ‘ How long will God leave this crime unpunished ?’ ‘ For 
this moment only,’ said Columba, ‘ not longer ; at this very hour, 
when the soul of this innocent creature ascends to heaven, the soul 
of the murderer shall go down to hell.’ At the instant, like 
Ananias at the words of Peter, the assassin fell dead.” ‘The man 
who could believe this is quite capable of believing that St. 
Columba restored a child to life, or that his prayers saved a monk 
of Iona from being devoured by a shark that had come within an 
oar’s length of him, both of which incidents M. de Montalembert 
relates without a hint whether he considers them fact or fiction. 
Elsewhere he makes incidental mention of Queen Margaret of 
Scotland, wife of Maleolm Canmore, whom he deems specially 
worthy of being remembered in connection with Columba, who 
died 600 years before, ‘ because she obtained by his intercession 
that grace of maternity which has made her the origin of the 
dynasty which still reigns over the British Isles.” We could quot 
similar instances by the score, but probably our readers will thin!. 
these sufficient to show what M. de Montalembert can swallow in 
the way of strong statements in honour of his heroes, or at least 
can relate in such a way as to imply that he implicitly believes 
them all. 

Since Niebubr first set the example of rationalizing early 
legends, much light has dawned upon the world from new criti- 
cism. Both in fabulous history and in actual mythology, inves- 
tigations in which philology has played the most important part 
have forced us to adopt new canons of interpretation, and to re- 
cognize mere metaphorical accounts of natural things in fables 
which had before seemed to contain germs of rational history. 
The legends of early medizeval saints will not often admit of any 
elucidation by this means, though on one cardinal point, the simi- 
larity of legends existent in different countries, there is at least 
a resemblance. ‘The other and perhaps more important step 
towards the appreciation of historical truth we owe mainly to the 
profound learning and sceptical temper of Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis. He was never weary of pointing out that we cannot 
know for certain whether any given rationalization of a_his- 
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torical narrative manifestly legendary is or is not correct. It 
may be very pretty and coherent, it may be more probable 
than any other explanation, but it is not, and cannot be, 
history. M. de Montalembert entirely ignores both the one 
and the other. Where he professes to rationalize he does it 
in the true manner of the Egyptologists, inserting explanations 
which seem to him consistent with the saint’s character (as pour- 
trayed in the very legends he has to explain away), or with the 
circumstances of the age (of which there is no other picture than 
that before him). He quotes freely in his notes, but it is from 
the monkish biographies, very few of which answer the first cri- 
terion of historical witnesses by being contemporaries, and none of 
which are checked from independent authorities. A man who 
thinks Bede worth quoting as evidence regarding the ethnology of 
the Picts, is either an ignorant pretender who ought never to dare 
to attempt history (which M. de Montalembert assuredly is not), 
or else is so prejudiced in favour of Bede and writers of the same 
stamp, that he cannot exercise his judgment. Even points which, 
to a mind but slightly versed in historical criticism, suggest 
strong suspicion that the tales are purely fabulous, such as the 
recurrence of round numbers, or the precise similarity of incidents 
told of very different persons, awaken no scepticism in M. de 
Montalembert. He either passes them by unnoticed, or calls 
attention to them in a note, in language which shows that he does 
not or will not see the real meaning of the coincidence. Nor is he 
less blind to physical impossibilities. It is, perhaps, not quite 
fair to apply to his glowing description of monasticism in Ireland 
the vulgar test of arithmetic; but assuredly if his numbers are 
correct, the entire adult made population of Ireland, to say 
nothing of a large proportion of the women, must have been 
inmates of the monasteries, where the most rigid rule of chastity 
was observed, and the human race would have died out in a 
generation or two. 

We have no faith in Niebuhr’s method of divining from absurd 
legends the real facts of history, or we could, perhaps, extract 
from M. de Montalembert’s own narrative some general conclu- 
sion not exactly in accordance with his own. But we are fully 
conscious that, if more probable than his, because making less 
demand upon credulity, such inferences would be not at all more 
historical. We therefore decline to make the attempt, and limit 
ourselves to the remark that M. de Montalembert tells all that 
is known, and a great deal more than is known, about the relics 
of British Christianity which survived the Saxon conquest in 
Wales, and about the first conversion of Scotland through Columba 
and his monastery at Iona. Concerning Augustine, a personage 
upon whom the light of history shines through a less bewildering 
medium, readers will do well to consult the narratives of the Deans 
of Westminster and Chichester, by way at least of corrective. We 
had intended to say something about the historical blunders which 
are pretty freely sprinkled over these pages, but it is unnecessary. 
Some of them are probably mere slips, some are errors relating 
to comparatively small points of English history, and perhaps 
scarcely any other Frenchman would have made so few. Others 
are attributable to the habit of implicitly trusting all monkish 
writers, which seems to be a part of his faith, above the sphere of 
mere critical acumen. Enough has been said to prevent any 
reader from being deceived by the historical form of the book, 
and treating as a serious history what in truth is but an eloquent 
Ultramontane manifesto. 

ARMSTRONG MAGNEY.* 
‘Tuts melodramatic little tale has but one merit. In spite of the 
improbable tissue of incidents by which it is disfigured, and the 
author's admiring delineation of moods of wholly morbid sentiment, 
there is a sincere and not entirely unsuccessful effort to depict the 
state of doubt into which the very noblest and most spiritual 
minds sometimes temporarily fall, more from the intensity of their 
faith, and the trembling eagerness with which they yearn to see 
God vindicating His own righteousness in the government of the 





world, than from any dullness of intellect, conscience, or love. 
The clerical hero of this tale, the Rev. Armstrong Magney, is a 
figure evidently suggested by the life of the Rev. F. W. Robertson. 
Armstrong Magney, also, is an eloquent preacher. He, too, is of the | 
militant class of religious teachers. He, too, is athletic, artistic, full | 
of the glow of a many-coloured imagination. He, again, like Mr. | 
Robertson, throws up a career at Cheltenford (a disguise for Chel- | 
tenham) because an interval of suspended belief, though not dis- 
belief, comes upon him. He, too, rushes into Switzerland to find | 
in physical exercise and the beauty of nature an escape from his 
own mental pain, and sometimes expresses the delight that he 








* Armstrong Magney. By Heraclitus Grey. London: Richard Bentley. 


finds in the grandeur of nature’s wildest scenes almost in the sams 
words. ‘The only point in which the delineation of intellectyg 
character differs,—of course we do not mean either that Mr. Robert. 
son’s doubts ever went as far, nor that the ridiculous plot of this 
book, except so far as it sketches the peculiar sensibility of this elo. 
quent and glowing temperament to special doubts of its own, hag 
any kind of connection with Mr. Robertson’s history,—is that, if 
we understand this author aright, his hero takes refuge from hig 
difficulties, in a sort of pantheism which makes all eyi] a 
mere appearance, and good the inner reality of all things ° 
This is as entirely at variance with Mr. Robertson's views as it is 
with true philosophy. Without true freedom of will, neither goog 
nor evil could be realities, and with it we must concede a certain 
limited sphere in the universe to human evil no less than to diving 
and human good. Apart from this one fundamental modification 
of his intellectual conceptions, it is clear that Mr. Robertson sat 
for the portrait of the Rev. Armstrong Magney, and that the por- 
trait is in many respects a vigorous one,—spoiled, however, by 
being embodied in a decidedly poor, inartistic, and melodramatic 
tale, containing at least one obvious blunder of fact, the assump- 
tion that the warrant of the medical officers of an Italian lunatic 
asylum could be acted upon as valid in England, without any 
certificates from English physicians that the patient was mad 
and needed restraint. 

Heraclitus Grey is, we conclude, a pseudonym. But who. 
ever the author may be, we very much doubt his (or her) 
powers for this species of fiction. ‘The slight attempts at 
dramatic humour in the picture of Mrs. Jannings, the stone. 
mason’s wife, seem to us forced and ineffective. There is no 
ease at all in the narrative. ‘There is no character but the 
hero’s, which has evidently been a careful study. Armstrong 
Magney himself, who is a copy, and not a fresh creation, is the 
only figure of the slightest merit in the group. The young Italian 
lady with whom he falls in love, Miss Lorisse Cellini, is a lay 
figure of the most romantic unreality. And too much of the 
sentiment is in the following style ;—(Mr. Armstrong Magney has 
just had a struggle with himself whether he shall offer to this 
young lady or not, believing that she loves him, and knowing 
that he loves her, and has decided that he will not, on the absurd 
and utterly rotten ground that the young lady ought to marry a 
cousin whom she loathes, because that will give her the highest 
opportunity of sacrificing herself for the recovery of a degraded 
soul which is in greater need of her purifying influence) :— 

“The full orb of that terrible moment was at length rounded, and fell on 
the past as a tear on an open grave. The hands, clenched in agony, slowly 
relaxed, and when Armstrong raised his eyes, there was almost a smile 
in them.” 

That is sickly sentiment translated into the Gaily Bellowgraph 
style of metaphorical magniloquence. 

But the picture of a noble and most religious mind overshooting, 
as it were, the divine government itself, in its eagerness to sec the 
arm of righteousness stretched out to save the weak and suffering 
and to strike the strong and insolent, and recoiling upon historical 
and metaphysical doubt because God is not quick enowgh in 
answering these yearnings, is often very vividly given. ‘This train 
of thought, for instance, following the discovery by Armstrong 
Magney of a great crime and sin, in which the perpetrator had 
gone undiscovered and unpunished, and all the misery had fallen 
on his victim, is a train of thought which must have often and 
powerfully moved the minds of thinking men and earnest theo- 
logians in the present generation :— 

“ But deeper thoughts agitated him. Was there any divine purpose 
for the accomplishment of which it could be justifiable to allow the per- 
petration of such wrongs? He hoped so, and said to himself, how high 
that purpose must be, seeing that it is not too dearly bought even by 
such sacrifices! How bright must be the light that casts such deep 
shadows! He was most anxious still to believe that the purpose over 
all the world was good, and not evil or coldly indifferent. But then 
there were such hideous doubts. He feared he could not much longer 
hold to his faith against such overwhelming evidence. In bitter un- 
belief his heart cried, ‘Let God show what this purpose is for which 
millions of men are tormented on the earth these thousands of years! 
Oh let God at least give some sort of assurance that He has such a suf- 
ficient reason, if He cannot, or will not, let us seo what the purpose is! 


| Let us at least be favoured with some pledge that we are not tantalized 


in sport, or in spite. If the Gospel history of the incarnation and sacri- 
fice and resurrection of a Saviour-God is intended to afford this hope, 
why not make its historic proof a little surer? And we want a living 
Christ, not one who has left the world eighteen hundred years. 0 
Christ, come! or come again! or come! Perhaps Satan hinders. 
Perhaps the old seers were right who said there was an eternal prin- 
ciple of Evil as well as of Good. Then let the Good manifest Himself to 
us, that we may fight with Him against evil! Let the Christ come, so that 
we need not rationally be compelled to doubt; and, at least, let God be 
good, if He is not almighty. But if He prefer might to right, then’— 
Armstrong paused before Harvey's painting—‘then let me be tor- 
mented with Prometheus, rather than reign with Jove.’” 
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There is a passage in Mr. Robertson’s life (Vol. L., p. 111) cor- 
responding very closely to this train of thought, in which he 
describes the moment when all faith seems to tremble and pass 
away into uncertainty, and “the sky above this universe seems a 
dead expanse, black with the void from which God himself has 
disappeared,” —and maintains that faith can be recovered only by 
holding fast to “ the grand simple landmarks of morality. In the 
darkest hour through which a human soul can pass, whatever else 
js doubtful, this at least is certain. If there be no God, and no 
fature state, yet even then it is better to be generous than selfish, 
better to be chaste than licentious, better to be true than false, 
better to be brave than a coward.” Mr. Robertson maintained 
that he who clung to this, would find his theological doubts dis- 
appear, and his faith in God and Christ return. Whether this is 
our author’s—Heraclitus Grey’s—view, we do not know. He 
preaks off his story suddenly with a mere gleam of hope visiting 
his hero’s mind that his faith might return to him, on the rather 
insufficient ground that he is going to be married to Miss Lorisse 
Cellini. 

The restlessness with which our unsettled clerical hero throws 
himself into the enjoyment of the wildest Alpine tempests, finding 
asort of image, in the storm, of the agitation of his own heart, is 
also almost copied from Mr. Robertson’s life. We are told of the 
Rey. Armstrong Magney :— 

“ Tt was enough in this time of spiritual darkness, and after failure of 
all his life’s hopes, that he could lose all sight of man in these grand 
solitudes, and find the balm of Nature, if, indeed, she had any healing 
or alleviation for his wounds. At least she had mysterious and mighty 
sympathies with him. He felt this as she lifted around her jagged 

ks, and bared to his eyes the traces of great scars, and deep wounds, 
and terrific convulsions. Especially be felt this sympathy as, with wild 
exultation of spirit, he toiled up against the drift of a snow-storm, or 
the wild battering of hail. His heart would leap within him as he 
gazed, solitary among the awful mountains, in the midst of wild storms, 
with the huge black clouds suddenly rolling down the white ice-peaks, 
and all the peaks resounding with the clanging reverberations of the 
imminent thunder. Here nature found a voice grand enough to say out 
all the raging discord of his soul, and shriek it in the ears of God. It 
was terrible—blinding—deafening ; but it was rapture.” 

This is almost identical with two or three passages descriptive of 
Mr. Robertson’s Swiss journey during the time of his deepest 
religious suspense,—this, for instance :— 

“I wish I could describe one scene which is passing before my 
memory at this moment, when I found myself alone in a solitary valley 
in the Alps, without a guide, and a thunderstorm coming on; I wish I 
could explain how every circumstance combined to produce the same 
feeling, and ministered to unity of expression ; the slow wild wreathing 
of the vapour round the peaks, concealing their summits, and impart- 
ing in semblance their own motion, till each dark mountain form 
seemed to be mysterious and alive; the eagle-like plunge of the liim- 
mergeier, the bearded vulture of the Alps; the rising of the flock of 
choughs, which I had surprised at their feast on carrion, with their 
red beaks and legs, and their wild shrill cries startling the solitude and 
silence, till the blue lightning streamed at last, and the shattering 
thunders crashed as if the mountains must give way. And then came 
the feelings which in their fullness man can feel but once in life; 
mingled sensations of awe and triumph, and defiance of danger, perils, 
rapture, contempt of pain, humbleness, and intense repose, as if all this 
strife and struggle of the elements were only uttering the unrest of 
man’s bosom ; so that in all such scenes there is a feeling of relief, and 
he is tempted to cry out exultingly, ‘There, there! All this was in my 
heart, and it was never said out till now.’” 

The one passage is obviously a transcript of the conception left 
upon the author’s mind by the reading of the other. 

The defect of the book, considered not as a work of art, but as 
a picture, often very vigorous, of a spiritual struggle in a mind of 

rather high calibre, is that it gives us no idea at all how the 
struggle ends, All the first stages of the conflict are given, and 
then the story ends like a common love story. As a picture of 
doubt in a noble mind the story is able, but a fragment entirely 
unfinished,—with scarcely even an indication of the end. As a 
novel it is very bad and very feeble, but finished. It is a book 
which can scarcely be recommended to any one, because what is 
good in it is spoiled not only by what is bad, but by its own utter 
incompleteness; and what is bad is very bad. Still, among the 
number of novels which are wholly destitute of high thoughts at 
all, a short one which has some high thoughts in it, in spite of the 
gaudy and melodramatic framework, cannot be declared absolutely 
unworthy of reading. 





THE BISHOP OF ARGYLL ON MATERIALISTIC 
CHRISTIANITY.* 
THE Bishop of Argyll last week published a charge to his 
clergy, by way of caution against ‘“ gross conceptions of the 
Sacraments” in which he traverses generally, with that depth of 





* On Materialism in Christianity. Being the Substance of a Charge delivered at 
Lockgilphead, September 19, 1806. By the Right Rev. Alexander Ewing, D.C.L., 
Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. Londou: Bosworth. 


insight and thoroughly spiritual feeling which Dr. Ewing always 
displays, what he calls the ‘ materialist’ view of Christian influ- 
ences. And he means by the materialist view that which attributes 
spiritual influence to material causes, and which supposes that 
Christian influences can be communicated “ apart from any co- 
operation of the mind.” ‘Thus the Roman Catholic Church attri- 
butes to the absolution and other ministrations of a priest, how- 
ever infidel and evil at heart, a really divine grace due to his 
official character, due to his formal participation in the great 
agency of the Church, and says that this grace proceeds from the 
mere “work which he works” (ex opere operato), apart quite 
from the spirit of the human agent who effects it; but it adds 
that a new and additional grace is given by the agency of a good 
priest, who performs these acts with faith in his heart, an addi- 
tional grace which proceeds not from the mere ‘‘ work worked,’” 
but from the ‘work of the worker” (ex opere operantis), 
and is granted through the spirit, as the other is granted 
through the mere physical agency, of the human agent. Dr. 
Ewing assails this so-called ‘ Sacramental” principle of the 
Catholic Church altogether, and maintains, on the contrary, 
that all the power of divine revelation is exerted by enlarg- 
ing the spiritual knowledge of man,—that no merely physical 
medium can carry divine influence, except symbolically, by 
drawing upon our associations with historical or spiritual truth 
and suggesting illustrations of that truth,—that matter can only 
come into relation with mind by “ being invested with a spiritual 
garment,” “ by acquiring, that is, not a change of substance 
or a preternatural power, but a character which being of the 
nature of, so can have access to, the mind.” In short, adds 
the Bishop, ‘it must be connected with knowledge, and by 
thus associating itself with things unseen, become the means of 
their conveyance.” At first sight this would be a good deal more 
than most thinking men would be disposed toadmit. It would be 
impossible that a powerful symbolism of any sort should exist if 
mere association of ideas were the only explanation of it; if there 
were not a possibility of secret sympathy between the material 
world and the spirit, which enables the former to become the 
channel of the latter. How will any association of ideas, for 
instance, explain the religious power of music, whether natural, as 
of the winds and waves, the sighing of the wind in the fir trees, the 
break of the ocean on the beach, —or artistic, as in the oratorio music 
of Handel or Mendelssohn? ‘These things are but physical sounds 
—spherical vibrations of acoustic waves affecting a certain system 
of nerves. And yet that they manage somehow to convey to the 
spirit,—not to the intellect, not to the knowing power,—the infinite: 
wants of man, the infinite pity of God,—and to shadow forth ever 
the name of Him who is called ‘ wonderful, counseller, the mighty 
God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace,’ few will ven- 
turetodeny. So, too, that beauty,—material beauty, if any beauty 
be material,—beauty, at least, which could not be perceived but 
for material things,—beauty of earth and sky and cloud, of sun- 
rise and midnight, of flying shadows and tranquil suns, does con- 
vey a divine grace to the spirit of man, quite apart from mere 
association with definite ‘“‘ knowledge,” very few even of the most 
Protestant of Protestants will doubt. If Dr. Ewing had meant to 
deny that there are plenty of material media by which divine 
grace is conveyed without even any power on our part to inter- 
pret intellectually the mysterious language, so to speak, in which 
it is so conveyed, we could not have agreed with his argument, 
though we should heartily have assented to his special conclusion. 
But that the Bishop does not mean so to narrow the divine agency 
as to exclude it from working spiritual effects by physical means* 
the following passages will, we think, show :— 

“ For salvation, my brethren, can come but by knowledge, as we have 
said; by the knowledge conveyed in Revelation. If we look at the 
character of salvation we shall see that so it must be. For salvation 
means healing, or deliverance, from spiritual disease. Revelation is 
the remedy. It heals by bringing us nigh to God in conscious know- 
ledge, and this saves us. Our spiritual health comes by apprehending 
the character of God in Christ, and by our acquiring conformity to that 
character. We are saved by what wo see; by ‘ beholding, as in a glass, 
the glory of the Lord, we are changed into the same image.’ And this 
change saves us ;—we are saved by knowledge. ..... But it may be 
said, there surely are good conditions of the spirit independent of know- 
ledge? There is a healthy and happy condition of the spirit which is 
irrespective of knowledge, for example in childhood, in the faith which: 
is apart from reason, in the truths which love apprehends without any 
intellectual process, in beauty taken in by the senses, in the influence 
of society, in what is called the spirit of a book, of a picture, of an act, 
ofa man; all spiritual conditions these independent of knowledge. No 
doubt they appear to be such. Yet if we look at these things closely 
we shall discover, I believe, in all of them, beyond the mere animal 
feelings, more or less of an intellectual process and presence of know- 
ledge. The child's happiness in great part arises from a perception of 








security and fullness ; love goes to the very root of being, and discerns. 
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causes and reasons apart from conscious process ; and beauty impassively | sion of sins,’—what language can express more plainly that the 


absorbed has yet its effect greatly dependent on a perception of the 
fitness and harmony of things; social influence, again, is mainly de- 
pendent on a discernment (it may be unconsciously) of its intents. I 


think, we may say with certainty, that all spiritual truth, which has in 
it of the nature of independent place, has so distinct a being as to be 
only reached by intellectual process. If it is incapable of definition or 
intellectual process, it has no real being, as I conceive.” 

Here it is clear tlat Dr. Ewing means by ‘“‘ knowledge,” all which 
serves, in any way, whatever way it be, to bring the divine life 
close to us,—to help us in recognizing it, even when we cannot, 
strictly speaking, comprehend it, or know what it is which makes 
our recognition sure. So that when he says that matter ‘never 
passes into mind so as to become mind,” all he means is that 
physical agencies can never, as matter, pass into mind, but only 
as already expressing mind. If music passes into mind, it is be- 
cause music proceeds from mind, and expresses the mind of its 
composer before it passes into the mind of the hearer. It is not as 
mere physical sound, but as the mystical language of emotion, that 
it passes into mind. So, too, natural beauty affects us as it does, 
not by its physical characteristics, but by expressing the crea- 
tive thought and love of God. It is its expression (and this is 
wholly spiritual), not its dimensions, its physical qualities, 
its colour, its form, apart from their expressive power,— 
which passes into our hearts and minds. ‘The physical agency 
must reflect, or be believed to reflect, a mind at its source, 
before it can produce a spiritual effect on the mind which 
receives it. The telegraphic movements of the wire produce 
mental effects at one end because they are known to be produced 
by mental volitions at the other; and so physical symbols can 
only produce religious effects on minds which believe them to be 
expressive of divine causes. What the Bishop of Argyll denies, is, 
so to speak, the subterranean passage of divine grace through 
physical media,—like bread and wine,—in a channel that has no 
expressive capacity, that makes no address to the mind. The 
Catholic, and, to some extent now unfortunately, the Anglican, 
theory of the Sacraments, is that the physical substance of the 
bread and wine being identical with that of the body of Christ, 
passes into the physical constitution of the communicant, and 
operates physically to purify it, by this divine graft, from evil im- 
pulses of the flesh, just as we may suppose that an infusion of 
high blood from a long line of moral nobility might operate to 
ennoble the whole future organization of any family’s descendants. 

The Bishop of Argyll rightly regards this creed as a super- 
stition, likely to produce the gravest and most deteriorating 
effects upon the Christian Church. And why ? Because it induces 
us to place confidence in a physical agency, which we begin by as- 
suming to have spiritual influences that no one even pretends to have 
any power of verifying,—a physical agency which is not asserted to 
act through the consciousness, but directly through the blood, which 
does not throw any fresh light upon God, or remove any veil from 
His countenance, but only asks us to believe that a magical trans- 
formation is effected by this means of which we may enjoy the 
fruits, but of the reality of which we have absolutely not only no 
knowledge, but no chance of obtaining knowledge. If we are to 
believe, not only without a revelation, but without the possibility 
of a revelation on the subject, that Christ purifies our physical 
constitution by the physical instrumentality of the sacramental 
bread and wine, there is no limit to the demands of this kind 
which may not be made on our superstition. The medicinal 
effect of extreme unction as a physical remedy rests on a great 
deal higher express authority than any purifying effect of the sacra- 
mental brea‘l and wine exerted through their physical substance, 
and not through those spiritual acts of our Lord of which they are 
the symbols. LHoly water, the exorcising effect of relics and 
charms, and God knows what spiritual magic, have just as good a 
right to be believed as the material efficacy of the bread and wine, 
apart from their spiritual language. If Christianity be not a 
revelation but a system of physical charms, all these things are 
equally entitled to be regarded as charms; if it be solely a reve- 
lation, then nothing which does not reveal,—nothing which does 
not give us a clearer vision of God,—nothing which professes to 
produce an effect upon us by purely occult material causes, which 
we cannot spiritually examine or even guess at, can be of the 
essence of Christianity. 
To us the oddest of all facts has always been that this class of 

material superstitions should have gathered round the celebra- 


| great act of divine self-sacrifice and self-surrender is to be the 
| very body and blood of all truly Christian life, of all life which 
is fed at the fountain of life in Christ? Words like these ay 
| revelation, speaking from the spirit and to the spirit, symbolig 
| words, just as the washing of the disciples’ feet was a symbolic 
| act,—but symbolic words coming fresh from the spirit of diving 
, action and going straight to the spirit of human faith. Hoy 
words so full of direct meaning could ever have been turned into 
the words of an incantation is one of the most humiliating surprise, 
of human history. Very finely and nobly does the Bishop of 
Argyll say :— 

“Revelation, my brethren, is a revelation of our sonship to God in 
Christ, it bids us enter into ‘ the joy of the Lord,’ and it enables us 9 ty 
do, by telling us first what the ‘joy of the Lord’ is, and then, by giving 
it to us. Instead of this, the religion now proposed to us, prevents ang 
destroys this, by cutting us off from knowledge and giving us a material 
object in its stead,—a material object which is not the subject of know. 
ledge, neither, indeed, can be but a thing which dims our knowledge 
and congeals our spirit, and substitutes a dead idol for the living God, 
It has been said to me, ‘I cannot die without the real body of Christ. | 
must eat the real body of Christ before I die. I could live in the Com. 
munion of the Church of England, but I could not die in it.’ Surely 
this goes beyond even the grossness of Paganism? We know of no 
kind of Pagans that profess to eat their God! And what conception is 
that of God which allows that it can live apart from Him, but must not 
run the risk of dying without doing something which will render Him 
innocuous or appeased? Is God a trap, or au enemy to be insured and 
guarded against ? But are not similar conceptions (it may be uneon- 
sciously) couched under such gross ideas of the Sacraments as are indi- 
cated by such terms in connection with them as ‘greater efficacy,’ ‘no 
barrier interposed,’ and such like ?” 

And finely, too, does he add that that ‘‘ ministry does not fulfil its 
mission which greatly occupies itself with the accidents of its own 
authority or institution ;’—‘‘if our light shine among men as it 
ought, we shall be but little occupied with the accidents of its 
conveyance.” We only wish there were many more bishops who 
feel how petty are the accidents of Church organization as com- 
pared with the infinite magnitude of the truth which the Church 
has to convey. We should have more hope for the Episcopal form 
of the Church,—which on the whole is, we believe, the best form in 
existence,—if the dignities it creates did not divert so large a force 
from the elucidation of the fuith which the Church has committed 
to it to spread, to the defence of those human accidents of organi- 
zation which are not only not any essential part of the revelation, 
but are sometimes made, as, for instance, in relation to the sacerdotal 
view of the Sacraments, the occasion of distorting the revelation 
into something which ascribes to the sacerdotal office a false and 


artificial glory. 


DR. CHAPMAN ON CHOLERA.* 
A work which professed to put forth new views on the nature and 
treatment of such a disease as Cholera would at all times be received 
and looked into with attention, and now, when even in the depth 
of winter outbreaks of the plague have taken place at Carnar- 
von, in Dublin, and in Jersey, a book such as that recently put 
forth by Dr. Chapman, with its very title promising novelty, or 
rather threatening revolution in the realm of ‘Therapeutics, 
assuredly calls for a notice at our hands. Dr, Chapman believes in 
the efficacy for the cure of cholera of a line of practice based upon 
certain advances recently made, or supposed to have been made, in 
our knowledge of the functions of certain systems of nerves. Be- 
lieving in this with a fervour and pertinacity to which every page he 
has written bears witness, and which with reference to other creeds 
is as exterminating as Islam, he has been constrained to ‘‘ hasten the 
publication of his work,” though himself ‘‘ painfully sensible of its 
defects.” His enthusiasm indeed is much like that with which Plato 
tells us in the Philebus their introduction to the use of the Socratic 
method filled his fellow pupils in that first dawn of Western 
Dialectics, the preacher in the one case and the disciples in the 
other being simply irrepressible in advocating and applying their 
universal solvents. Further claims on the forbearance of 8 
reviewer are constituted, by the debt of gratitude which every one 
must acknowledge himself to owe to a man who feels that he has 
a message to deliver on a subject of such importance and also of 
such obscurity as the ‘‘‘Treatment of Cholera ;” and these claims, 
which we must say Dr. Chapman does not put forward himself 
with the view of deprecating criticism, are yet further strengthened 
by the consideration that the treatment he advocates is consider- 
ably more sound than the theory on which he has based it, and 











bration of the Lord’s Supper. If there ever were a pure re- 
velation, a purely spiritual revelation, it was in the act which 
that sacrament is intended to renew and revivify for ever in our 
hearts. ‘This is my body, which is broken for you,’ ‘ this is my 
blood of the New Testament that is shed for many for the remis- _ 


his practice consequently, as he himself says (p. 46) is the case 
with others, considerably better than his creed. That creed 





* Diarrhea and Cholera. Their Nature, Origin, and Treatment through the Ageacy 
‘of the Nervous System. By Joun Chapusan, M.D., LR CP., MRCS, Sezvad 
Edition, eularged. London: Triibuer aud Co. 1335 
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rd that practice we will, without further preface, proceed 
to expound to our readers. The proximate cause of cholera 
Dr. Chapman believes to act primarily upon the nervous system 
as a “subtle agent,” working probably in me way of “a sort of 
excessive electric exaltation of its functions. (pp. 99 and 126.) 
By it the nerve-centres within the spinal canal, that is to say, the 
spinal cord, and those also which lie along either side and in front 
of the spinal column, that is to say, the sympathetic nerve-chains 
and plexuses, are both alike brought into a condition of over-full- 
ploodedness, which condition of hyperzemia, again, brings both alike 
intoa condition of over-activity. ‘The hyperemia and over-activity 
of the spinal cord call the glandular tissues of the intestine into 
gn over-activity of their own, and this over-activity overcomes 
that of the sympathetic, which, as a ‘negative motor power,” 
would constringe and clasp up the blood-vessels of that tube. 
But the sympathetic, though conquered along the line of the 
intestine, is victorious along that leading from it to the liver, 
and throwing the vessels passing from the former to the latter 
organ into spasms, produces tlius the congestion which is so char- 
acteristic of this disease. (See pp. 6, 27, 99, 100, 112, 113, 
120,194.) Such is Dr. Chapman’s theory, as we believe, fairly 
stated, and at all events verifiable by the references we have 
given. And not only do we believe that every one of the proposi- 
tions in which we have summed it up is ‘‘ non proven,” but we are 
very strongly inclined to believe that they may all be disproved. 
Dr. Chapman’s therapeutics we are glad to be able to speak of in 
other terms. The cause of the mischief being in his view a hypera- 
mia, he aims at the reduction of this supposed cause; and this he 
does by the application of ice in ice-bags, in the nearest local, though 
not, as we think, in the nearest physiological, relation to the nerve- 
eentres he supposes to be thus hyperaemic—down, that is in plain 
English, and along the spine of the back. With the application of 
his spinal ice-bags Dr. Chapman combines eclectically and wisely 
(pp. 182, 185, 187, 235) the unremitting application of heat along 
the extremities, abdomen, and hips. ‘Theory, however, has in- 
duced Dr. Chapman to set his face against the use of ice internally 
and of iced drinks. (p. 189.) We are well assured this must have 
been much against his own wishes, and we know it would be 
against the entreaties, and we believe also against the interests of 
his patients. ‘This, and the limitation of the ice-bags’ application 
to the spinal region, are the main blots in the purely therapeutical 
part of Dr. Chapman’s treatise. 

We must now proceed to state our objections to Dr. Chapman’s 
theory, and having done this, we will, in our turn, put forward a 
theory which, if neurophysiology can explain cholera at all, has, 
we believe, better claims to acceptance than his. 

To Dr. Chapman's statement (p. 46) that ** no proof whatever 
has been tendered of the existence of an organic poison” in the blood 
of a choleraic patient, it might be sufficient to mention in reply the 
names of Dr. Snow and Professor Pettenkofer, of the results come 
to by the latter of whom a sketch appeared in our columns last 
August. But it may be well to state, as we shall thus show the 
anilogy of the cholera to other poisons—and as no Palmer nor 
Dove can be encouraged by our statement into wife-murdering, or 
if he is, will assuredly be hanged for his pains, and without benefit 
of chemistry, chemists, or doctors—that more than half a century 
ago very similar results to those produced by cholera were shown 
by the elder Brodie to be producible in the digestive tract by no 
less typical a poison than arsenic. (Phil. Trans., 1812, p. 215.) 
And if any toxicologist of repute will accept Dr. Chapman's objec- 
tion, as given at p. 95, that the analogy of inorganic poisons does 
not hold for organic, we shall then be prepared to find a physicist 
of note accepting the wonderful tale of the St. Petersburgh 
magnet, which Dr. Chapman gives at p. 150 of his text without 
comment, though at p. viii. of his preface he very properly hints 
that it may need confirmation. This magnet, we should say, is 
here reported to have had a normal sustaining power of seventy- 
five pounds to the square inch, and during a cholera epidemic to 
have had it reduced to one of fifteen pounds; whereas in Dr. 
Graves’ Studies, published after his death, and only so recently as 
1863, we find that whilst its reputed strength was but up to forty 
pounds, its epidemic debility was reported to have fallen as low as 
four or five. Science is quantitative, this story is variable and 
various, and with a strong recommendation of Dr. Graves’ admir- 
able paper, and especially of his remarks on the myth of the 
magnet at p. 372 of his book, we leave this strange tale, and 
return for a moment to the poison analogies. Dr. Wilks, one of 
the best known English pathologists, has commented quite recently 
on the resemblance borne by the choleraic to the arsenical intestine 
after death, as also to that which may be borne by the symptoms 
of the one to those of the other sufferer during life ; and to this 


we may add, that just as arsenic{often produces paralysis, as also 
does lead, so one of the least mistakable, but also happily one of 

the least common, forms of cholera is known as the paralytic 

variety of it. Finally, an inorganic and imponderable agency 

would not be limited as to the rate at which it travelled by the 

speed of human conveyance ; electric and magnetic disturbances, 

‘*spurning sails and scorning oars,” cross whole continents in a 

night, and sow influenzas and such disorders broadcast and world- 

widely ; whilst the journeyings of cholera are slow, and though the 
electric telegraph may announce its coming, its arrival never auti- 

cipates that of the train. 

Dr. Chapman’s second proposition, as stated by us, is that in 
cholera the two nerve systems already specified are thrown into a 
state of congestion or hyperemia, whence in the case of both of 
them over-activity arises. Now, firstly, on Dr. Chapman's own 
showing (p. 78.), Virchow, well known of late as an advanced 
Prussian Liberal, and better known for a long while back as one 
of the first, if not the very first, of living pathologists, reports 
himself as having found no structural changes in the choleraic 
spinalcord. Dr. Beale, again, in England has pronounced himself 
to the same effect as to the intestinal sympathetic ; whilst Dr. Gull 
has shown how little foundation in facts certain hypotheses as to 
variations in the vascularity of the spinal cord were really pos- 
sessed of. But as authorities are not wanting on the other side, 
and as, moreover, many affections of the nervous system, as, for 
example, tetanus or lock-jaw, may kill without leaving in that 
nervous system any traces of their fatal work, we are content to 
waive the question of fact, the difficulty of deciding which only 
experts can estimate, and to address ourselves to the question, 
—does a hyperamia of these nerve-centres ordinarily or neces- 
sarily lead to such consequences in the intestine as cholera 
does? Now, inflammation, which has hyperemia for one of 
its initial factors, may be taken as likely to show us at 
one time or other the working of this hyperemia, and the 
history of inflammation of the spinal cord or its membranes 
may seem not ill fitted to throw some light on this question. 
Cases of these diseases have been unhappily, or rather happily, 
somewhat rare in pathological records till lately, when the Siberian 
plague, to which the late Cesarevitch fell a victim, broke out in 
Europe. Now, of both these diseases it may be said that in their 
early stages, that is, just when hyperemia is least complicated 
with any other of the elements of inflammation, they bring about 
in the functions of the intestine just the reverse of those diagnos- 
tic and differential changes which cholera produces there, and 
from the universally allowed existence of which Dr. Chapman 
has argued back to his hypothetical hyperemiz. Granting, 
then, what, however, is still open to question, that these hypera- 
mize really exist, or are, in Newton’s language, vera causa, it is 
clear that we cannot say of them, ‘“ Phanomenis explicandis 
sufficiunt.” 

Hyperzemia does, however, exist, beyond all question, and entails 
only too palpable consequences along the course of the choleraic 
small intestine. Now, such a hyperemia, and somewhat similar 
consequences, have been shown to be producible in many organs, not 
by throwing the sympathetic or spinal cord into over-activity, but 
simply by putting the former into abeyance. And if neurophysio- 
logy as at present existing can explain cholera, this is the explana- 
tion it would give of it. Man’s special liability to this particular 
disease it might explain by the specially great evolution in him of 
the sympathetic system, teaching, and indeed knowing, as it does, 
that organs which we find the last to be superadded, and systems 
which we find the latest to attain their full development in as- 
cending the scale of life, are also usually the first to yield to 
debilitating and poisoning influences. The frequent—which is, 
however, by no means the entire—imimunity from the disease which 
the lower ::imals enjoy, is rendered thus intelligible: their sym- 
pathetic system has attained so much smaller a development, 
and has incurred consequently so much smaller a liability to 
derangements. ‘There is no need, physiological or philosophical, 
for Dr. Chapman’s hypothesis of the over-activity of two sets of 
nerves, if the debilitation of one set can be shown to be com- 
petent to produce the effects in question. Newton kuew as well as 
most of us that two causes, as, for instance, gravitation and the 
tangential force, may be required for the production of one effect, 
but for all that he endorsed the scholastic brocard, ** Entia non 
sunt multiplicanda preter necessitatem.” 

The poison of cholera falls, we may suppose, upon one particular 
set of nerves, just as the poison of lead falls upon one particular set 
of muscles, or that of phosphorus on one particular set of bones. 
This set of nerves it reduces into a condition of inertness which, in 
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in the political body, may be more hurtful than over-activity. 
Sense, sensation, and voluntary motion it often impairs but little, 
at least primarily, and hence we consider the spinal cord and brain 
to be ordinarily and primarily, unaffected by it. If the sys- 
tem can by its various eliminatory or emunctory organs clear it- 
self of this poison, as it might clear itself of opium, alcohol, or 
woorara, before it is worn out by its violence or structurally 
damaged by the changes its working entails, all will go well. To 
give this eventuality its best chance of being realized, we strive to 
replace the morbid impressions of the self-localized poison by 
localizing upon the affected organs those more healthy impressions 
which heat and cold ordinarily, and, we should add, chloroform, 
champagne, and ipecacuanha occasionally, furnish us with the 
means of producing there. 

By such means as these, on the one hand, we gain time for the 
system to right itself and for the poison to exhaust itself, and on 
the other, just as we strive to save life and health and the chance 
of final recovery for a paralyzed limb by the application to it of 
e‘ectrical shampooing and other stimuli, so by the application of 
the specified and other stimuli to the paralyzed sympathetic, we 
strive to prevent the deadening influence which has passed upon it 
from deepening into death itself. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_>— 

Publishers and Authors. By James Spedding. (John Russell Smith.) 
—The name of Mr. Spedding on the title-page of a small volume which 
was refused insertion in more than one magazine, and is now “ printed 
for the author,” will excite some wonder. When we look into the two 
essays which compose the volume, that wonder is by no means abated 
Publishers are said to be very thin-skinned, but we can only conceive 
of one firm of publishers being offended by Mr. Spedding’s remarks, 
and to that firm they may seem rather too personal. Had Mr. Sped- 
ding recapitulated the charges against publishers which for years 
have circulated round the literary world, had he made a single 
statement of a libellous nature, accused a single firm or the trade 
at large of anything approaching to dishonesty, the case would 
have been different. But all that Mr. Spedding seems to say is 
that his publishers have taken to themselves little per-centages which 
were not in the bond, that they have made his volumes too large, and 
have advertised cookery-books inside the cover. The chief complaint 
indeed is one which has often been uttered. These little per-centages 
come to a good deal when a book has a large salo, and the larger the 
sale the less proportionately ought to go to the publisher. For instance, 
when a publisher takes the risk of bringing out a volume by an un- 
known writer, it is quite fair that he should be repaid by half the 
profits. But when he publishes a series of works which have such a 
sale as to bring in 500/. a year, with almost as much certainty as if the 
principal was invested in the funds, he is clearly overpaid with 250/. 
Then it has often been urged that publishers do not keep accounts in 
the same way as is done by other business houses. Mr. Spedding adds 
that they charge the author more than they pay for the printing, bind- 
ing, and advertising. We believe there is no doubt of the truth of this 
latter item. But perhaps one reason why publishers are able to act in 
this way, is that authors do not enter sufficiently into the business part 
of their dealings, Several suits have been occasioned by agreements 
being loosely worded. Authors have generally a horror of law, and do 
not see that in law the first expense is almost always the least. Mr. 
Spedding suggests a simpler bargain between publishers and authors, on 
the plan of the arrangement between American publishers and English 
authors. Ho would have the publisher pay a per-centage on every copy 
of the book sold, and he argues that this would meet everything except 
wilful dishonesty. Of this we are not so sure, but would Mr. Spedding 
find any publisher to try it ? 

Scenes in French Monasteries. By Algernon Taylor. (Charles J. 
Skeet.)—Mr. Taylor is already known to the reading public as the 
author of a book called Convent Life in Italy. His presout work is an 
equally careful study of the great religious houses of France. Its calm- 
ness and impartiality recommend it to all classes, and even Exeter Hall 
will be disarmed by finding a good word uttered for it in regard to 
its treatment of coloured races, and notably of Jamaica. At first it 
was rather difficult to tell whether Mr. Taylor was a Protestant or 
an old Catholic. We found sentiments in his pages which could 
hardly proceed from a downright champion of liberty. But when he 
called the ages of faith “those lawless times” our doubts began to 
subside, and his account of his visit to the Grande Chartrouse with his 
wife, and of the objections made to lodging “une dame Protestante” for 
more than a night, set them finally at rest. It may seem strange that 
a Protestant should be so curious about monastic life as to pass such 
a long time with the monks, to rise at midnight in order to join with 
them in their matins, and to limit himself to the fleshless fare accorded 
even to strangers. But the result is that Mr. Taylor's book is curious 
and valuable. He analyzes closely the daily life of the inmates of the 
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have been admitted to witness what must have been a painful ceremop, 
the flagellation of the Passionists. True, this ceremony takes place in 
utter darkness, but the sounds must be sufficiently horrible, « Your 
ears are assailed,” Mr. Taylor says, “by the simultaneous crack. 
ing of a medley of whips, whose thongs beat the air with quickly 
repeated blows, and beat, too, something more solid than air, in the 
shape of the monks’ own person....... The whisk, whisk of the 
corded thongs mingles with and almost overpowers the doleful Misererg, 
chant.” Mr. Taylor was shown one of the instruments of torture, which 
was a whip of several twisted lashes, each nearly as thick as a man's 
little fingor, and all besmeared with blood. But for the blood, one woulg 
be tempted to hope that the Passionists took advantage of the darkness 
to imitate Sancho Panza’s self-flagellation in the forest. As for the food of 
various orders, the lowest dietary seoms that of the Trappists. They ab. 
stain altogether from meat, eggs, butter, fish, and oil, and are practically 
reduced to a regimen of vegetables, cheese, milk, and fruit, with bread 
and wine of the country. For more than half the year they are limited 
to one meal in the twenty-four hours. This one meal consists of & por- 
tion of soup and a dish of vegetables, twelve ounces of bread, and nearly 
a pint of common wine, besides a little fruit for dessert. On this digt 
they have to spend several hours a day in hard manual work, to per. 
form long choral services, and to rise at midnight for matins. Ay 
the monks unite in bearing testimony to the wakefulness that follows 
upon matins; and they have scarcely got to sleep on their hard straw 
beds before the bell tolls for prime, at five in the morning. Mr. Taylor 
gives many instances of the trials to which monks are subjected in order 
to prove their humility. Passaglia lying prostrate across the refectory 
threshold during dinner, that all comers might step over him, is not a 
pleasing spectacle. And we should think a highly instructed monk, of 
good family and polished manners, who was going, too, to preach that 
afternoon, might be better employed than in waiting on guests at dinner. 
Stories of this kind may be found in abundanco in Mr. Taylor's volume, 
and if Englishmen will conquer their natural intolerance and contempt, 
they will find the book entertaining as well as edifying. 
Three Phases of Christian Love. By Lady Herbert. (Bentley.)— 
Lady Herbert has done well to bring the life of St. Monica, the mother 
of St. Augustine, before the English public, though the French bio- 
graphy which has hero been translated does not seem to us “admirable 
both in feeling and expression.” We have not space to enter into the 
reasons which influence our verdict. As a general rule, French lives 
of saints are not healthy or hearty. But whatever may be our objections 
to the tone of much of this life of St. Monica, the story itself has so 
deep an interest that we pass by the peculiarities of the French narrator. 
We cannot say the same of the other two lives, one of which serves 
Lady Herbert as an excuse for bringing in' her much debated censure 
of modern girlhood. It would have been better if she had left modern 
girls to profit by the teaching of such a life as that of St. Monica, and 
had not insisted on their want of resemblance to her other heroines, 
The Official Correspondence on the Claims of the United States in respect 
to the “ Alabama.” (Longmans.) American Neutrality ; its Honourable 
Past, its Expedient Future. By George Bemis. (Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Co.; London: Sampson Low.)—Two volumes of materials for the 
Neutrality Commission. The first, to judge from a prefatory sentence 
signed “R.,” would seem to proceed from Lord Russell himself. The 
author of the second would do well to imitate the reserve and the temper 
of Mr. Adams. With this exception, we commend his work as a vindi- 
cation of the course of his Government on international questions, and a 
protest against encouraging the Fenian attacks on Canada. The de- 
spatches on the case of the Alabama have been discussed so often, and have 
given rise to such angry feelings, such assertions and recriminations, 
that we must be excused from treading cineri doloso. Let us hope that 
the members of the Commission will be better shod. 
The Little Kingdom; or, the Servants of the Stomach. By Jean Macé. 
Translated by a Lady. Two vols, (Saunders and Otley.)—Two charm- 
ing little volumes. It is hard to say whether instruction or amusement 
predominates in them, whether they are more fit for the young or for 
grown people. We do not advise any parent to place the book in the 
hands of his or her boys or girls without reading it first, and though 
this seems an equivocal compliment, and the phrase of putting a book 
in the hands of children is pedantic, we do not mean to be either 
pedants or lukewarm in our praise. The object of the book is to presend 
young people who are willing to learn, or grown people who have neg- 
lected their studies, with a summary of anatomy and physiology. M. 
Jean Macé calls the bones, the muscles, the brain, the nerves, and the 
members generally the servants of the stomach, inasmuch as the 
stomach is the centre of the human system. This is not the ascetic 
view of the dignity of manhood; “ meats for the belly and the belly 
for meats, but God shall destroy both it and them.” But, as we once 
heard a preacher say, so long as we carry about with us this vile body 
of corruption, we must submit to the laws by which it is governed. If 
the body chooses to obey the stomach and makes the brain a secondary 
consideration, we must content ourselves with living under that likeness 
to a constitutional monarchy. Meanwhile M. Jean Macé has written @ 
delightful guide to this government and constitution. 
The Treasury of French Cookery. By Mrs. Toogood. (Bentley.)— 
This is a book which ought to be in every household, but which it is 





various monasteries he visited. So far as we can judge, he seems to 


hopeless to recommend to every kitchen. If cooks would only read, 
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mark, learn, and inwardly digest it, we should indeed have less difficulty 
in going through the latter process with their dishes. The great beauty 
of the receipts collected by Mrs. Toogood is their almost infinite variety 
There are, We believe, sixty sauces, and nearly thirty ways of cooking 
potatoes. Now, we are afraid that in many houses the old sneer against 
the multiplicity of religious sects and the unity of sauce has not lost its 
application, while we are certain that some families never depart from 
a boiled potato. All these benighted beings should be compelled to buy 
Mrs. Toogood’s manual, unless it be urged that such reading would be 
too great a treat for them, and ought to be reserved for those who are 
more worthy. 

Manual of English History Simplified ; or, Our Country's Story. Told by 
a lady. (London, Murby.)—The object of this book is to supply an 
English history at once concise, attractive, and cheap. The first and 
last of these requirements have certainly been answered. Thore cannot 
be two opinions on cheapness and conciseness, but there may be great 
difference of opinion on what is attractive, and it is quite possible that 
some readers might be indifferent to the simplicity of this volume. Yet 
if it is written for those whose moans, or time, or education debar them 
from deeper and fuller study, it has a good chance of being accepted. 

The Cambridge Union Society. Inaugural proceedings. (Macmillan.) 
—In this neat little book the speeches of Lord Houghton, Professor 
Selwyn, Professor Fawcett, and the others who took part in opening the 
Cambridge Union Buildings are collected, with a preliminary sketch of 
the University, and the newspaper comments on the solemn inaugu- 
ration. We are grateful for the place which is given to our own words 
on the subject, and we are pleased to accept the volume as a more 
lasting and more complete memorial than could be raised by newspaper 
reports and articles. But is it true that the maiden speech of Macaulay 
at the Cambridge Union was an attack on the political conduct of 
Hampden? Such is the statement of Mr. Whiteley, who acts as editor, 
and who seems to speak with authority. Had the statement come from 
one of the orators at the opening we should have taken it for a slip of 
the tongue, and though pens slip as well as tongues, both the occasion 
and the question are too important for an error. 

Wit and Humour. Poems by the Autocrat of the Break‘ast-Table. 
(J. C. Hotten.)—Dr. Holmes’s poems are not new to the English public. 
If we mistake not, one of those which appear in this collection was quoted 
nearly fifteen years ago by Miss Mitford, in her Recollections of a Literary 
Life. But though the charm of novelty is thus wanting, the charm of 
familiarity and old association is even greater. If we did not know Dr. 
Holmes of old, we should be tempted to compare some of his poems to 
Praed, and others to Hood. We should, perhaps, end by placing him 
between those two humourists, as he combines not a little of the 
boisterous fun of the one with the playful delicacy of the other. Yet 
there is a vein of originality running through these poems which some- 
times shames us out of our comparison. We have to confess that here 
is something unlike anything English, and a second thought tells us 
that it is unlike anything American. So failing in our attempt to label 
Dr. Holmes with another man’s name, we have to label him with his 
own. 

Letter to the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P. By Edward Romilly, late 
Chairman of the Board of Audit. (Ridgway.)—There is enough in this 
letter to make us hope that it will reach its address. But we cannot 
take upon ourselyes to decide the answer of tho Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

“ Dr. Hunter v. the Pall Mall Gazette.” (C. Mitchell and Co.)—This 
is Dr. Hunter’s account of his action for libel. The short-hand writers 
seem to have followed the evidence and the Chief Justice's summing- 
up correctly, and to have reported them truthfully, Dr. Hunter has not. 

The Art of Fishing on the Principle of Avoiding Cruelty. By the Rev. 
Oliver Raymond, LL.B. (Longmans.)—Mr. Raymond's treatise con- 
tains valuable hints about fishing, as well as moral reflections on the 
principle he enunciates. His book is worthy of attention in both re- 
spects, but whether his hints about casting nets and making flies are 
followed or overruled, his humane suggestions ought to be generally 
adopted. Nothing is simpler than what he calls “the chorus” of his 
book, which is, “ kill the fish directly you have caught him.” Another 
piece of humanity is one that will commend itself to all lovers of fish- 
ing, namely, the use of good tackle. Mr. Raymond says that it is cruel 
to let fish break away and die a lingering death. In this fishermen 
will certainly agree with him, especially when they lose a ‘* whopper.” 
Could not he persuade the fish not to struggle so hard against their fate? 

John Keble. By J. C. Shairp. (Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas.) 
—This essay appeared in the North British Review, and is now re- 
Printed, with additions. A tender and loving study of a tender and 
loving writer, it would at all times be worthy of commendation. Perhaps, 
now that theological parties are fighting over the body of the poet, Mr. 
Shairp’s little yolume may act the part of a peacemaker. 

In Honorem M. By Erastes. (Oxford: T. and G. Shrimpton.) 
Ecce Homines ! or, a Life's Quest. (Adams and Francis.)—There was 
nothing to repay us for the trouble of wading through these two books 
of verse, except that they were soon at an end. Both seem to us dis- 
tant echoes of a great many modern poets, and the echoes are distorted. 
Ecce Homines! does not allude to tho various writers who were credited 





with the authorship of Ecce Homo! It is the story of a young gentle- | Stock). 





man who must have read Shelley, and wanders like some of Sholley’s 
early heroes, leaving home, and wife, and common-places in general, to 
become the king of some indefinite country. In course of time there is 
a@ revolt, and as his subjects are about to kill him, the young gentleman 
obligingly forestalls their wish. Jn Honorem JJ —— is not so rife with 
incident, but is equally void of meaning. However, its author has 
“reined in by a long interval on this side the line of good taste, pro- 
priety, and delicacy "—which is gratifying, if not very intelligible. It 
is cheerful to think that a book will shock no one, even if no one can 
read it. 

A Short Treatise on Sin. By Octavius Glover. (Deighton, Bell, and 
Co.)—Mr. Glover has boiled down into one short volume the large work 
of Professor Julius Miiller, of Halle, called The Christian Doctrine of Sin. 
The original work has attained considerable standing in Germany, and 
Mr. Glover's summary of his author’s conclusions will serve as a sort of 
fingerpost to guide English thinkers to an appreciation of the German 
theory. 

A Manual of Naval Prize Law. By Godfrey Lushington. (Butter- 
worths.)—Mr. Lushington in a modest preface puts his volume forward 
as being designed for the use of naval officers in war time. More than 
this, he says, it does not attempt; but it seoms to us to achieve this in 
a most satisfactory manner. The conciseness and lucid arrangement of 
its sentencds eminently commend it to the deck of a ship of war where 
the captain is hearing the report of the visiting officer, and deciding 
in a moment whether ho will detain or set free the captive. How much 
may depend on his decision appears from the case of the Tent. 
Captain Wilkes would not have decided that Messrs. Slidell and Mason 
were tho embodiment of despatches, if Mr. Godfrey Lushington had 
been at his elbow. And yet this decision of Captain Wilkes cost Eng- 
land two millions of money, and very nearly led to consequences com~- 
pared with which that loss would have been trifling. 

The Tenures of Kent. By C. L. Elton, of Oxford and Lincoln's Inn. 
(London: J. Parker and Co.)—Mr. Elton’s book is so good, that it 
deserves to be widely known, and so interesting, in spite of an anti- 
quarian subject, that it may easily find a large circlo of readers. Taking 
a wider range than Robinson, it goes generally into the subject of tenures 
in Kent, but the part that concerns the law of gavel-kind is perhaps the 
most novel. Gavel-kind is the old custom of socage tenure, by which 
the lands of an intestate were divided at his death among his children, 
instead of going to the eldest son. In Anglo-Saxon times thore is reason 
to think, from a passago in Canute’s laws, and from tho charter granted 
to London by the Conqueror, that females inherited as well as males ; 
but in Glanville’s time males took first, and this has been the custom 
ever since. It is curious enough in itself that a custom so opposite to 
feudal notions of primogeniture should have maintained itself in a 
single county, merely in virtue of a compact between the mon of Kent 
and the Conqueror. But Mr. Elton proves what is even more remark- 
able, that most of the land in Kent has been disgavelled at different 
times by private Acts of Parliament, and has since revorted to the old 
condition, the enfranchisement being forgotten, and the rule of the 
Courts being to treat all land as gavel-kind that is not proved to have 
been disgavelled. The name remains to be considered. It merely 
means “rent-paying” or “ tribute-paying,” the Roman law of equal 
division, applying only to tho old “ager tributarius,” land burdened with 
a payment to the State, and not to the “book-land,” or freehold which 
was created by charter in later times for the benefit of Church corpora- 
tions and great nobles. We thus get a curious link of continuity betwoen 
Roman, Saxon, and Norman times. 

Shakespeare Illustrated by Old Authors. By William Lowes Rushtor+ 
(Longmans.)—Of making many books about Shakespeare there is no 
end. We do not wish to be uncivil to Mr. Rushton, but he might go on 
for ever in this quest of parallel passages. And we notice with some 
awe that the present collection of them is labellod Part I. We grant 
that many of them are rare and curious, and that they do credit to Mr- 
Rushton’s rare and curious learning as well as to his industry. If he 
can succeed in throwing light on the doubtful parts of Shakespeare by 
means of older authors, he will deserve a less equivocal praise. 

We have also received Mr. Samuel Sharpe's Critical Notes on the 
Authorized English Version of the New Testament (John Russell 
Smith); Bishop Colenso’s Shilling Arithmetic (Longmans); Feni- 
more Cooper's Waterwitch and Last of the Mohicans (Routledge); Mr. 
Forsyth’s Sporting Rifle and its Projectiles (Smith, Elder, and Co.) ; Col 
J. Robertson's [Historical Proofs on the Highlanders (Edinburgh: Nimmo) ; 
Professor Airy'’s Undulatory Theory of Optics (Macmillan); Mr. Wether- 
field's Handy Book of Bankruptcy and Trust Deeds (Smith and Co.); and 
Demosthenis Orationes Olynthiace (Oxford, Parker). Among books 
which hardly need a more extended notice than is given to new editions, 
but are not therefore necessarily worthy of a new edition, we may 
mention various collections of Penny Jteadings, one by Mr. G. M. Fenn 
(Routledge), another selected by Mr. J. E. Carpenter (Warne); A 
Criticism of Mr. Mill's Pure Idealism by H. F. O'Hanlon (Oxford, Parker) ; 
Pessimus, the poem suppressed at Oxford (Williams and Norgate); The 
Private Bills of the Session 1866 (Vacher and Sons); Routledge’s /7Zand~ 
Book of Cricket (Routledge); A Girl at a Railway Junction’s Reply 
(R. J. Kennett); Zhe World and I in the Year of Grace 1866 (Elliot 
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QUINQUENNIAL BONUS MEETING, 1867. 


An Exiraordinary General Meeting of the Proprietors and Assured in this Society was held at the Office, 13 St. James's Square, London, S.W., on Thursday, the Seg 
January last, for the purpose of declaring the EIGH LH BONUS, when the following statements, among others, were made by the Directors:— 


1—PROGRESS OF THE SOCIETY IN THE BONUS PERIOD. 

*' To the successful progress of the Society during this period the following facts bear ample testimony:— 

“ Toe New AssvtRANces, which were purely Euglish, were for a total sum of £1,518,181, producing Premiums amounting to £50,497 annually, of whichsums the former 
exceeds by £31,811, and the latter by £2,392, the corresponding items of the previous five years, although these constitute] the largest amount of new business tr@usactad 
in any like period. 

“Tue Income, notwithstanding a reduction in the premiums in lieu of bonus additions of over £5,600 per annum, rose from £195,400 on the 30th June, 1861, to £215,297 
on the 30th June, 1866, being an increase of nearly 20,000 per annum. , " ; 

‘THe ASSURANCE Funp, which ia 1861 was £1,422,191, reached £1,619,539 iu 1866, showing an increase, after payment of £85,303 on account of bonus at the last division, 
of £197,348. ; ; 

“Tur InTEREST yielded during the whole period on all the Society’s property, invested and uninvested, was on the average £4 Is 9d per cent., being somewhat in exnag; 
of that realized during the previous five years. The property invested yielded, on the 3)th June, 1866, $4 4s per cent., a rate of interest tuat will be deemel highly satis. 
factory when the unimpeachable character of the securities is taken into account.” 


2.—FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE SOCIETY ON JUNE 30th, 1866. 


“Tt will be seen, on reference to the annexed statement of Assets and Liabilities, that, after deducting the Proprietors’ capital of £50,0)9, 
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The Assets on the 20th Jume last Were 2. ccccccccccccccccccccccecccccccececcse coccce tC cecesceececccccccececoces anasesoces - 4£1,619,539 14 8 
And the Liabilities to the same date .....ccererccerccccevccererccaccrstoserovesecesoee 0 S00 eerecevdesrecccesoceces sooe =, 383,708 19 2 
Leaving a Surplus of ....... sevewseeees £275.830 15 6 


* Deducting from this surplus the sum of £50,000 required by the 8 \elety’s special Act of Parliament to be set aside as a permanent reserve fund, there rem uins available 
for Division the sum of £225,830 15s 6d, of which the Directors recommen the distribution of £225,000, b»ing the nearest amount convenient for that purpose. 


3.—RESULTS OF THE DIVISION. 


“Of the sum to be apportioned, it is known that one-sixth, or £37,500, falls to the Proprietors. The remaining five-sixths, or £187,500, fall to the Assured, yielding g 
reversionary addition to the Policies of £272,682, in which sum every Policy on the participating scale of Premium existing on the 30:h June last will share in proportion 
to its contributions to the funds of the Society since the last Division. 

“ This 1:eversionary bonus will average nearly 4§ per cent., or vary, with the different ages, from $2 to 85 per cent. on the Premiums received in the quinquennial periog 
on all the Policies among which it will be distributed, whilst its equivalent value iu cash will average over 26 per cent. of the like payments. 

“The bigh per-centage again exhibited by the cash bonus induces the Directors to draw more marked attention than they have hitherto done to its real character and 
benefit. Of every £100 paid as Premiums by a participating policyholder, £20 is a marginal addition to the net or mathematical Premium of £30 required for the actual 
risk, and is added, partly for expens-s and undetermined fluctuations. and partly for the privilege of sharing in the general profits of the office. A return in cas), such 
as is now offered, aversging £26 for every £100 so paid as Premiums, not only refunds to the Assured the whole of such marginal addition, but leaves to be received by 
him a further sum of £6 as his share of profits that have virtually cost him nothing. 

“ The last statement the Directors think it necessary to make has reference to the number of Policyholders who, retaining all their present right of sharing in future 
profits, may now relieve themselves of any further payment on account of Premiums, by the surrender in whole or in part of the bonus additions to their policies. Taig 

number is 350; in 1862 it was 176. It would have been larger on this occasion by 191, had not some portion of the bonuses on these policies been taken in cash or been 
otherwise appropriated.” 


Tue next Drvision of Prorits will take place in January, 1872, and Persons who effect New Poxtcres before the end of June next will be entitled at that Division 
to one year’s additional share of Profits over later Assurers. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, the Report ubove mentioned, and a detailed account of the proceedings of the Bonus meeting, can be obtained from any of the 





Society's Agents; or of 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Acruary anp Secretary, 13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 





— 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Longman and Co.—A Manual of Mythology, by the 
Rev. G. W. Cox; Calendar of State Papers, Spanish, 
1509-1525; War of the Gaedhbill with the Gaill; Inau- 

‘al Address at St. Andrew's, by J. 8. Miil; Praxis 

tina Primaria, by the Rev. D. Collis; The Chronicles 
and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland during the 
Middle Ages, Vols. I, and III. : 

F. Warne and Co.—Lancashire Folk-Lore; Sylvester 
S.und the Somuambulist, by Henry Cockton; The 
Laurel and the Lyre. 

Triibner and Co.—Change of Air, by J. C. Atkinson; 
Studies in English, by 8. de Vere; The Triune, or the 
New Religion, by Scrutator. 

Moxon and Co.—Standaid Penny Readings; The 
Essays of Elia, by Charles Lamb; Half round the Old 
World, by Viscount Pollington. 

A. Straban—Reminiscences of a Highland Paris, by 
Norman Macleod ; the Science of Spiritual Life, by the 
Rev. John Cooper. 

Hurst and Blackett—Sybil’s Second Love, by Julia 
Kavanagh, 3 vols. 

John Murray-—The Children of the Lake, by Edward 
Sallesbury. 

Cc. W. Wood—Brought to Light, by Thomas Speight. 

Smith, Elder, and Co.—Sir Charles Wood's Adminis- 
tration of Indian Affairs, by Algernon West. 

Edmonston and Douglas—Some Notes on Shake- 
speare. 

Be}! and Daldy—French Dictionary, by F. E. A. Gasc ; 
Chaucer's Poetical Works, 6 vols. 

Saunders, Oley, and Co.—Philo, a Romance of Life 
in the First Century, by J. Hamilion, 3 vols, 

Robert Hardwicke—The Wail of the Vatican, by 
Edward Slater. 

Sampson Low and Co.—The Open Polar Sea, by I. I. 
Hayes; Emily's Choice, by Maud Jeanne Fraue. 

Chapman and Hall—Church Embroidery ; Nora and 
Archibald Lee, 3 yols; The English Coustitution, by 

Walter Bagehot. 
George Koutledge and Co,—Law of London Cabs aud 
Omnibuses. 

Thomas Bosworth—Scripture Acrestics; A Few Stray 
Thoughts upon Shakespeare, by Thomas Howell. 

Rivington and Co.—The London Diocese-Book for 
1867 ; Sophoclis Electra. 

Williams and Norgate—Baedeker’s Central Italy; 
Baedeker’s Southern Ituly. 

Robert 8S. McGee, Dublin—A Wreath of Shamrocks, 
by John K, Casey. 

Deighton and Co.—Oriental 
Palmer. 

W. P. Nimmo—Domestic Medicine, by O. B. Shore. 

Richard Bentley—Dumbleton Common, by the Hon. 
Eleanor Eden, 2 vols, ; Sitana, by Col. John Odye. 

Macmillan and Co-Astronomy, by George F. 
Chambers, 

Thomas Murby—Excelsior Reading Books. 

Blackwocd and Sons—Report of the Natural History 
and Habits of Salmonvids in the Tweed and its Tribu- 

taries. 

Tinsley Brothers—Sowing the Wind, by the Author of 
Lizzie of Greyrigg, 3 vols, 


Mysticism, by E. H. 


ICOLLS’ GUINEA WATERPROOF 
TWEED, and their Two-Guinea Melton Cloth 
Overcoats, are patronized by travellers all over the 
world. Ladies’ Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, Oue Guinea. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, 22 
Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester ; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained tha 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the princip»l 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and pink label; 
cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 





w+ PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 
F Dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
( Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
Mayfair, W., London. 





BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


yy BT ALLIC PEN-MAKER 
4 TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public,and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability, will ensure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York; aud at 37 Grace- 
church street, London. 


YOWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL.— 
This ELecanr and FRaGgRanr O11 is universally 
in high repute for its unprecedented success in promoting 
the growth, restoriug and beautifying the Human Hair. 
For Children itis iuvaluable as forming the basis of a 
beautiful Head of Hair. Price 3s 6d,7s, 10s 6d, equal 
to four small, and 2is per bottle. Sold by Chemists aud 
— *,* Ask for RUWLANDS’ MACASSAK 
OlL. 


GE4-SICENESS PREVENTED-—By 

the use of SIMPSON’s newly invented PATENT 
SEA CHAIR, the travelling public suffering from Sea- 
Sickuess may obtain au infallible preveutive or cure. 
Patented in all the cou.tries of Europe and the United 
States of America, and sold by RHOADS aud SONS, 1 











Vine street, Minories, London, E.C. 


VERLAND' ‘TRUNKS for INDIA— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trani, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxe3, Portmanteaus, Leather Baga, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door o 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRLNS’ 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrrns. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Psrartys’ 
names are Ou wrapper, label, botile, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS'" SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs, BARcLAy and Sons, Lonlon, &c., &:., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


| Ngee CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SOFAS, Best Quality. Upwards of 3) differant 
shapes constautly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any pattern on approval, 
at T. H. FILMER and SON’S Manufactory, 31, 32, aad 
28 Berners street, Oxford street, W., and 34 and 35 
Charles street, W. An illustrated priced catalogue sent 
post-free. 
T= INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 
ESSENCE.—The most scientifically prepared and 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever introduced; ree 
stores to their normal condition all the secretions, on the 
integrity of which perfect health depends. It is a specific 
for debility of all kiuds, and from its coutaining, a-nong 
other ingredients, pepsine and phosphate of soda, will 
prove highly beneficial to the nervous and dyspeptic. 
Price 8s. per bottle, or four quantities in one for 22% 
Sule agents, Messrs. Baumgarten and Cv., 52) Oxford 
street, W.C., and 8 Cullum street, Feuchurch street, 
£.C., Loudon. 


cA TION and ADVICE to 
INVALIDs. 

BEWARE of SPURLOUS LMLLATIONS of Dr. J. 
COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, the original 
and only genuine, which is the best, safest, and most 
effectual remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, WHUOPING CUUGH, CRUUP, DIAR- 

RHA, COLIC, CRAMP, RHEUMALISM, 
NEURALGIA. 

Observe.—None geuuine without the words, “ Dr. J. 
Collis Browne's Chlorodyne” on the Guverament 
stamp. Overwhelming medical testimony accompanies 
euch bottle—Sole manufacturer, J. ‘I. Davenport, 33 
Great Russell street, Bloomsbury, London. ‘The immens® 
dewand enables the proprietors to reduce the price; it 
is pow Sold in betiles, 1s Lid, 23 9d, 43 Gd, and Ls. 
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UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION 
*for LADIES, Tufnell Park, Camden road, London. 
esidents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas per 


ents in Middle School, 40 Guineas per 


Fee for R 


annum. 
Fee for Resid 
Foo for F Residents in Elementary School, 30 Guineas per 


anbum. 
Payment reckoned from Entrance. 

Governess Students received. Certificates granted. 
For prospectuses, with list of rev. patrons and lady 
tronesses, address Mrs. MOREL, Lady Principat, at 
College. ue 
RADFIELD.—ST. ANDREW’S 
COLLEGE, BRADFIELD, near READING.— 
Incorporated by. Royal Charter. One Exhibition of £50 
and one of £25 will be open in April next to Candidates 
for admission to this Schoo!.—For information apply to 
the Warden, Rev. THOMAS STEVENS, Bradfield, near 
Reading; or to the Houorary Secretary, J. H, PATTE- 
SON, Esq., at his Chambers, 1 Elm court, Middle 

Temple, London. 


T= AZTECS.—SENOR and SENORA 








NUNEZ, who were married in the presence of the 
Registrar-General and Family, &c., on Monday, the 7th 
day of January, 1867, in the parish of St. George's, 
Hanover square, and were afterwards entertained at a 
Wedding Breakfast at Willis's Rooms, at whioh were 
present several of the nobility and other distinguished 

rgonages, had the honour of appearing before Her 
Vajestr, the late Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, 
and the other Members of the Royal Family, at Buck- 
ingham Palace, on the 4th dwy of July, 1853. The gra- 
tification they imparted to the Royal Party was rewarded 
by several preseuts, and a cheque on Messrs. Coutts 
and Co, for a munificent sum. Since 1853 they have 
appeared tefore the Emperor Napoleou and Imperial 
Family at the Tuileries; the Emperor and Imperial 
Family of Austria; the Emperor and Imperial 
Family of Russia; the Kings and Queens of 
Prussie, FPavarie, Hollan?. Hanover, and Den- 
mark; King of Belgium ; Count de Flandre; Duchess 
of Brabant, avd a million visitors. Maximo and 
Bartola were the guests of President Fillmore and 
family at the White House at Weshington, on the llth 
day of June, 1852; and afterwards were presented to all 
the Members of the American Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives. The mystery connected with their H s 
tory, their Origin, and their Tribe is as great a puzzle 
as ever to the scientific men of Europe and America, 
They are unlike anything yet seen, and, as Professor 
Owen says, “cannot fail to surprise and gratify all 
beholders.” The Aztecs, Maximo and Bartola, will re- 
eeive visitors, for a short time oly, prior to their depar- 
ture for Italy, at THE HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 
commencing on Saturday, 23rd day oi February, 1867. 
Grand Fashionable Receptions (Morning, daily from 1 
ti]3. Entrance, 5s; children, 2s 64. Evening Recep- 
tions, from 3 till 5. Entrance, 2s 6d; children, 1s 6d. 
Photographs of the Aztecs, iu their wedding and other 
dresses, 1s each ; Histories, 1s. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpeLapea, MopERATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres,in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. = 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 
Mess, Export, and roe Orders promptly exe- 
ec 


cuted. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
Strect.—Established 1807. 
IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


TTA ~ 
GENUINE CIGARS SUP?’LIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 








The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remitzance. 
109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 
ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 
ONE PENNY per Square Foot. 
(\B0GGoN and CO., Manufacturers, 
63 New Earl street, 
{3 Bread street, } Londoa, E.C. 
59 Georce Square, GLAscow. 
2 GorEE Piazzas, LIVERPOOL. 
IEGES de PLUME—Easy Chairs and 
Sofas—HOWARD and SONS’ Patent, 26 aud 27 
Berners street, Oxfurd street. ‘ues Patent seats have 
the advantage of lasting much longer than ordinary 
stuffing, are most luxurious, and capable of adaptation to 


sll Chairs and Sofas, of which several huudred patterus 
are kept on stock. 


ptt hy ti AY’S OINTMENT 
: and PILLS.—Premature Decline.—Tiese purel 
pomite extrac's cau be safely and effectively. man | 
be au persors suffering from iuternal or external ail- 
— The directions wrapped round every pot of 
muds and every box of Wil s are amply sutticient to 
When - mort dithvent aud encourage the most timid. 
: tape Makes its sppearan.e and remedies are 
“gerly sought: Aller, none will be found more effectual 
er yore 8, in alleviating and assuaging the pai:.s 
ae ‘seased aud afflicte/. Both Ointment and Pills 
4 J wy preserve every c inponent part of the human 
pom a ~ ened ln ” oe ae on one day, and 
1@ next; Stea erseveran: 
ta Ded ull heaith is restored. ’ ene 








| 0 ae — at 5, 54, and 6 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 

Subscribed Capital, £750,900. 

Dirgcrors. 
Lawrorp ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-General Heury Pel- ; Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
ham Burn. Stephen P. Keanard, Esq. 

Harry George Gordon, Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., M.P. 
George ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 


The Dire:tors are prepared to ISSUE DEBEN- 
TURES on the following terms, viz.:—For one year, at 
5 per cent.; for three years, at 5}; and for five years 
and upwards, at 6 per cent. per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office 
of the Company, No. 7 East [udia avenue, Leadenhall 
street, London, E.C.—By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


T= IMPERIAL LAND COMPANY 
of MARSEILLES (Limited). 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the FIRST 
ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of this Company 
will be held on THURSDAY, the 28th day of Februar 
instant, in the Large Room at Exeter Hall, Strand, 
Loudon, at 12 o'clock at noon precisely, when the 
Directors will preseut a Report and a Balance-Sheet for 
the past year. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from Monday, the 
18th, to Thursday, the 28th instant, both days inclusive. 
By order of the Board, 
GEORGE M. BRIGHT, Secretary. 
10 St. Swithin’s lane, London, E.C., 
18th February, 1867. 





UEENSLAND GOVERNMENT 
SIX PER CENT, LOAN. 


Authorized by Act of the Colonixl Legislature, 29 
Victoria, No. 24. £1,170,950. 


The undersigned having been appointed by the 
Government of Queens'and its Financial Agent in 
London, is empowered to recaive TENVERS for the 
SECOND INSTALMENT, amounting to £550,000 of the 
— Loan, of which Loan £400,000 has already been 
issued, 

According to latest advices the Government does not 

urpose to issue the remaining Debsntures (£229,950), 

ving obtained the required amount by the sale of 
a Bills, payable at an early date in the Colony 
only. 

The Debent are in of £100, £250, and 
£500 each, bearing interest at 6 per cent. per annum, from 
1st January, 1867, until their maturity on Lst July, 1391, 
and are payable, both principal and interest, ia Loudon 
or Brisbane, at the option of the hol ler. 

The Queensland Loans are secured upon the whole 
Cc lidated R of the Colony, upon which the 
interest is made a first charge by Act of the Colonial 
Legislature ; and the public creditor is further protected 
by an Act of the Imperial Parliament (24 and 25 Victoria, 
cap. 44), which provides that notwithstanding the separ- 
ation at any future time of any portion of the present 
Colony of Queensland, the territory so separated shall 
continue to be liable for the whole amount of this loan, 
and of those which have preceded it 

The total estimated cash revenue of Queensland for 
the current year is £813,040; and the total esti:nated 
expenditure (including interest ou loans) is £630,)00; 
giving a surplus, after providing for all cutingencies, of 
£133,040. 

Sealed tenders must be in the form annexed, and will 











Founded 1836, 
EGAL and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 10 Fleet street, E.C. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir William Bovill, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Hugh Cairns, Lord Justice. 
Tie Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Vaughan Williams. 
The Hon. Sir Wm. Page Wood, Vice-Chancellor. 
The Hon. Sir George Rose. 
E.ward Smith Bigg, Esq. 
Robert B. Follett, +. Master in Chancery. 

Secugity—Funds invested in the names of the above 
Trustees exceptionally large in proportion to liabilities 
The further guarantee of a fully subscribed Capital of 
£1,000,000. 

Bonus — Nine-tenths of the total profits divisible 
amongst the Assured. Very moderate Nou-Bonus Pre- 
mium. 

A liberal system of “ Whole-Worli” Policies and 
other peculiar facilities. Conditions specially framed 
to secure to a Policy when ounce issued absvlute freedom 
from all liability to future question. 

Loans granted on Life Interests or Reversion. 

E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Letters of Credit and Bills issued upon Adelaide and 

upon the principal towns in South Australia. Drafts 

negotiated and collected.—Apply at the Royal Bank of 

Scotland ; National Bank, Treland ; and at the Company's 

Offices, 54 Old Broad street, London. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has TWELVE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate 
D splay of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 
STEA!S. The stock of each is at once the largest 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that hava 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from.... 








eecevees 128 6d to £20 O03 each. 
Shower Baths, from ........ 830d to £6 0s each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from.. 6801 to £7 7s each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil .......... 48 per gallon. 


ILLIAM S, BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING [RONMONGER by  appoint- 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales,seadsa CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of, 6003 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimuey-pieces, Kitcheu 
Ringes, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
K>sttles, Clocks, Table Cuclery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
T .rnery, [ron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
C whinet Furniture, &., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Suow rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newuaan street ; 4,5, aud 6 Perry's 





PURE WATER, 
THE PATENT MOULDED CARBON 
WATER FILTERS 
Are the simplest and most effeciual purifiers of water. 
Tuey are easily cleaned, very duravie, aad strongly re- 
commended by the highest medical autuori ties. 
Prospectus free 
T. ATKINS and SON, 62 Fleet strcet, E.C. 


D* VICTOR BAUD’S ORGANIC 
MEDICINES. 

DIASTATIZED IRON, for Swengthening the Sys‘em, 
23 Yd per botile. 

DIASTATIZED IODINE, for Purifying the Blood, 
23 vd per bottle. 

BAUDEINE, the most efficient Remedy for Cholera, 
Yellow Fever, Diarrh@a, aud Dyseutery. Gould Medal 
awarded by the French Goverument. Price 1s 14d, 
4s Gd, and 11s per bottle. 

Sold by all chemists. Wholesale of E. G. DU 
FRESNE, 79 Watling street, Loudon. 

West-End Ageut, L. SCHUUVER, Frenc: Clremist 
21 Priuc.’. street, Hanover square, 








be ived for any amount divisible by £100 without 
fractions, until one o'clock on the 27th inst.; they will 
then be opened at the Union Bank of Australia, in the 
presence of those interested who may attend, aud allotted 

to the highest bidders, provid-d the rates offered are 
not below the minimum of £91, which includes two 
months’ accrued interest. 

Ten per cent. (being £10 per £100 bond) is to ba paid 
on allotment, when scrip will be issued. The holder 
thereof will have the option of obtaining debentures on 
payment of the balance on March 4, or of deferring pay- 
ment until any day up to May 31 next inclusive, subject 
to a charge of interest from the 28th inst. at the rate of 
3 per cent. per annum; of this one day's notice will be 
required by the bankers. 

‘urms of tender may be procured at the Queensland 
Government Emigration Office, 2 Old Broad street, E.C ,. 
or from the Union Bank of Australia. 

R.G. W. HERBERT. 
Financial Agent for Queensland. 
London, 16th February, 1367. 





TENDER. 
QUEENSLAND LOAN, £1,170,950. 
Robert G. W. Herbert, Esq., Financial Agent for the 
Colony of Queeusland, 38 Old Broad street, London, E.C. 
Bir... ..006.-.-her tender for &..........0f 
Debentures of the above Loan, uader the conditions 
Specified in your advertisement seceresecesee sfOF 
which.......... Willing to give the sum Of B.sooscseccesee 
for every one hundred pounds. If this tender be accepted 
oescaeseeees.. hereby engage to pay for the Debentures 
iu accordance with your advertisement. 
cocccescoctit 
Your obedient servant, 
To be stated { Name 2. +0 .c.ssercceteesascecece 
in full. AddreSS oo .scececcccvers ce setece 
eoveee February, 18:7, 
The Bonds are requested as nearly as possible in the 
following proportions :— 
Live oe ve ce ceseeeeess in Bonds of £500 each, 
6250 ,, 
” £100 ” 






Bic cccececcverecees 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S. 


EsraBuisnep a.p. 1700, 

DEANE'S—Celebrate1 Table Cutlery, every variety of 
style aud finish. 

DEANE'S—Eleciro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 

DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea aud Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 

DEANE'S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tia 
Dish Covers, in sets, 13s., 303, 40s., 63s. 

DEANE'S—Papier Maché Tea-trays in sets, from 21s. 
New Patterns constautly introduced. 

DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Cotfee Uras, with Loysel’s 
and other patent improvements. 

DEANE'’S—Copper and Brass goods, Ketules, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, oer ee &e, 

DEANE'’S—Moderator and Rock-oil Lamps, a large 
and handsome ass >rtinent. 

DEANE'S—Dowestic Baths for every purpose. Bath- 
rooms fitted complete. 

DEANE’S—lenders and Fire-irous in all modern and 
appreved patteras. 

DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Lron and Brass, with Bedding 
of Superior quality. 

DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 

DEANE'S—Coruices and Cornice-poles; a variety of 
patterns, French and tuglish, 

DEANE’S—tin aud Japan Goods, [rou Ware, aad 
Culinary Utensils. 

DEANE'S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c, well made, 
strong, aud serviceable. 

DEANE'’S—Horticultural Tool+, Lawn-mowers, Gar- 
den Rollers, Wirework, &c. 

DEANE'S—Gas Chandeliers, new designed patterns in. 
Giass aud Bronze, 3-light glass, 63s. 

New Illustrated Catalogue, with Priced Furnishing List 

gratis aud pust-free. 


DEANE and CO, 
46 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


Teomon S “GLOVE-FITTING” 

CORSE(S. An entirely uew principle, with new 
Spring Fastening. Manufacturers of the “ Prize Mi 
Crivolines.” ‘raie Mark, a“ Crown” | 
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CAPITAL NEW Books,|WILLCOX & GIBBS’ NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACH | — 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND OHEAp, 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embro; 
See THE TIMES, January 22. will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an be 
short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. se 


NO TIC. 'E a a V] E L C H T O R Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted, T ] 


Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £8, 


















































” vT . 
GORLES,” the New Novel il- CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
° ; ° a —— — — 1 
lustrative of Mesmeric Influence jAMarca PAMP HLETS. nnn ‘SPECTACLES. CoA. 9 
Now ready. No. VI. P ‘ ADAPTED b : 
or whatever we may choose to | riusreatioNs of MARTIAL LAW in JAMAICA. VISOMETER. 7 the 
. ° Compiled from the Report of the Royal Commissioners An INSTRUMENT for rigidly ASC Ty 
term that sti ange power certain and other Blue-Books laid bafore Parliament. FOCAL LENGTH of EACH: grea a 
° By Joun Gorrre, Advocate, quently differing—forming the only safe m 
persons exercise over others— . Suiting Defective Vision with Optical Aid so angi wat 
Barrister of the Island of Jamaica, and late Consul of : : “wt mn to pres A 
* ° * the Jamaica Committee before the Royal Commission. | ®°**° > —— wher g - — REME OLD AGE. 9 thous 
controlling without being seen, Price One Shilling. Oe pth a Be 
4 , F . Published by the Jamaica Committee, 65 Fleet streat. | ascertaining the focal length of ea Pr 4 tuple 
ordering in silence, and ov | SSS | Raee een atte cccite geen eae “Tb 
. This day is published, price 2 P Or eye~glasses, and he 
* . a 1ls day 1s published, price 23. there can be no doubt that it is well adapted for thos just t 
slaving or freeing, as fancy| (\N EXUBERANT GROWTHS of the | purposes.” Prices most moderate. most Pe 
e ay TONSILS as a Fertile Source of Delicate Health SALOM and CO., 137 Regent street, London, w. “The 
or will may dictate. 3 vols., and Arrest of Development in Young Persons, with the | 8nd 93 Prince's strest, Edinburgh. ’ hae 
Treatment to be adopted for their Removal. By James = - ——_——. Isat 
£1 lls. 6d. YEARSLEY, M.D., Surgeon to the Bar Infirmary, Sack- HE ONLY SALVATION for WEAK ony 
= Author of ‘ Deafuess Practically Llus- EYES.—The prickly, watery, and burning song. 
a trated,” &c. tions 80 injurious to the eyes caused by the usa 
— ’ Cavrcnitt and Sons, 11 New Burlington street. and other artificial lights, are entirel rode! 
The LOVER'S GIFT-BOOK. setae acta -* SALOM’S Her MAJESTY'S READING LAMP. Pag — 

St. VALENTINE’S POCKET-| PAICKERS and SON'S CATALOGUE | fom tee td. Catalogues rite ond rs 

. an thea ; = of elezantly bound STANDARD and ILLUS- aA aM +» 234 weogent street, London, W. On M 

— = sae gels prune anal = Bm ay ey TRATED WORKS, selected from — stock * — and 93 Priuce’s street, Edinburgh. 4° H 

. 7 volumes, and including the best editions of the best " Aon mane ae a 

now, ds 6d. books, bound in the best manner, by post for six —— LONDON AND GENERAL WATER ] 

yi 2 ¥ Gentlemen forming or enlarging their libraries shou URI AN bin C 

She NEW REDDLE-BOOK. " write for this Catalogue to No. 1 Leicester square, P FYING COMP Y (Limited). Viea? 
PUNIANA; or, Thoughts Wise | tx. At te we 

a ——- naerictimeeeremmstvertoreaneeat animal charcoul. The latest patente ter in gen 
and Otherwise. 3,000 Riddles and 10,000 Puns. | rE NATURALISTS NOTE-BOOK, | use, and requiring when once fixed no attention cae 1-7! 
4to, 78 6d, plain ; 8s 6d, in gold and coloured cover. afte ° ever. Patronized and used by Her Majesty the Q v 

Monthly, price 4d. Nos. 1 and 2 now ready. at Osborie, by H.R-H. the Duke of Cambrid ~ 

The ENGLISH GUSTAVE DORE. Office, 1 Racquet court, Fleet street. élite of the medical profession, and at the Futile 7 

LEGENDS of SAVAGE LIFE. TEA CHEAPER THAN EVER. | Hospitals: and at the Hegoat's’ Park and Tower Bas on 
Companion to the ‘ Hatchet-Throwers.” Inimit- HILLIPS and COMPANY’S TEAS | racks, and numerous institutions, breweries, &c. 

ably droll Illustrations by Ernest Griset. 5s, plain ; are BEST and CHEAPEST. Professor Frankland, F.R.S., in his analysis of the 
78 6d, coloured. STRONG BLACK TAS, 1s 6d, 23, 23 4d. waters for Dosember, 1366, in the report to the Regis. 5-L 

The HATCHET-THROWERS. Br| Y@8* 2XCHLLEN! BLACK TEA is now only 2s 6d sale Gauss Titan ther) Goce entend dam aah -—< 

. ’ Vy per pound. be observed that, although the total daily domestic } 
po egg mage nae Grotesque Drawings by Ernest | PHILLIPS and CO., TEA MERCHANTS, | supply of a house on Haverstock Hill bas passed =L 

sap Ting ane nteesprmeng @ KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, Kc. | IMOUgh the sane slat fr, seren months heating 55 

“A BOOK to ENJOY and LAUGH OVER.” RARE, CHOICE, GENUINE COFFEE, 1s 4d per lb. | abstracting organic isppurities.” ‘ - 10-} 

SEYMOUR’S SKETCHES The A Price Coe Post +e Soom at Market Prices. ee = above filter was supplied by me Conemp ll=T 
‘ PHILLIPS . have no ageuts. ‘he filte be seen in Operation, and full j 

Book of Cockney Sports, Whims, and Oddities} pyyrrtips and on send = frais CARRIAGE | lars pro ned iyo caiaaion the poche gyre 12=V 

Beeceamorens Drawings, uniform with “Leech’s | pREE by their own Vans, within eight miles of No. 8 | offices, 157 Strand, Loudon, W.C. (four doors from 13-3 

renee. Se King William street, City, and — conn, ng = Somerset House). Lond 

NEW BOOK of POPULAR HUNOUR. Spices carriage free to any Railway Station or Market = ; = ae ‘ann 

. = Town in the United Kingdom, if to the value of 40a or ERRY and CO”S PATENT Now 

WIT and HUMOUR. By the | vpwarus BOSTONITE 
A eae ay Tati ta aaa | “The RUIN of te FEW i the GAIN of the MANY: vosrontne & rant E 
Toned paper, 38 6d. rPHE PANIC of '66 and its consequent PATENT BOSTONITE 0 3 TABLET. 

depression of the Colonial Markets enables the BOStONITEO 6 Do 

PRESENTATION PRAYER-|«asr ora TEA company” to offer TEAS earaur Dione. 3 aches In 
BOOK. A beautiful book to Nluminate, at a singu- LOWER THAN EVER. — nos? NI 'E1 0 Do Hist 
larly low price. 78 Gd, blue cloth; 8s 6d, in antique, Six Pounds of Good Tea for 63 6d can't be dear. BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. of th 
crimson edges. Loaf mt KAISOWS bythe Clipper Ships are BOSTONITE 2 0 D>». - 

Teally delic:ous. BOSTONITE 2 6 Do. 

SCHOOL LIFE at WIN CHESTER 9 Great S*. Helen's Churchyard, Bishopsgate street, PATENT BOSTONI'E 0 6 BOOK SLATE. Sn 
SCHOOL. A delightful book, of the “Tom-Brown " | January J, 1867. BOGTONITS 1 Be ~ 
kind. Coloured Illustrations, 7s 6d. IEBIG’S EXTRACT o&@ MEAT Psd ee a, 

S EX’ ‘ ‘ie EAT 4 ee 

HISTORY of SIGN BOARDS. (EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). Wholesale, PERRY ané CO., 37 Red Lion square, ani Mej 

Third Edition, 7s Gd. Manufactured by LIEBIG'S EXTRACT of MEAT | 3 Cheapside, London. Pia 

sh Sle nih oi blah dt weitateidator COMPANY (Limited), 43 Mark lane, London, at | —-—— — = 

ght all.”"—Spectator. their manufactories in South America; analyzed and | PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, of 

; — pong! os by ee ee the inventor. Per- STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS' AGSStS. ae. 
j m ’ sons suffering from wea igestion, invalids requiring | 192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane, . L 
i Swinburne § Poems and Ballads. strengthening diet, aged persons, children (particularly The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, aad stre 
I those of weak constitution or suffering from scrofula), | Carriage paid to the country on Orders exoeeling 20s. Sra 
bi OTICE.—The Publisher begs to in- | infants after being weaned, and ladies after confine- CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 48, aad 63 D 

. " ment, will find this Extract, properly prepared in various 

i form the very many Persons who have inquired | yery palatable forms, eatesencty useful Taken with POPATENT STRAW NOTE, 2s and 24 61 par ream: - 
i after this remarkable Work that Copies may now be | rice, arrow-root, sago, &c., the Extract will be found to OUTSIDE HAND-MADI FOULSCAP, 83 6d pet a 


“obtained at all Booksellers, price 93. be an agreeable substitute for cod-liver oil, and equally | ream. 


ii ’ efficient. At sea it is invaluable, being an excellent auti- PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 
; MW. SWINBURNE 8 NOTES on scorbutic ; also in travelling. It has proved of great BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, isand 6s 6d perream. 
his POEMS, and on the REVIEWS which have | Value in hot climates, where it is almost impossible, on LEITER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 43 ; ruled, 43 ad 
appeared upon them, is now ready, price ls. account of the nature of the meat, to obtain good beef per ream. i 


tea. It keeps unaltered for years, and in any climate, SERMON PAPER, pain, 5s; ruled, 5s 6d per ream. 


ATALANTA in CALYDON. 6s. and enables any ordinary cook to make with eas3 many CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s 64, 63 64, and 


SS oe 

















“> most ——— soe made dishes, and sauces. 7s Gd per 1,000, CULARS 
if ri ~ Jaution.—This is the only Extract of Meat analyzed CHEAP BU&F ENVELOPES for CIR , 
‘ CHASTELARD : Tragedy. (§, | and warranted genuine by Baron Liebig, the inventor, | 23 Gd and 3s per 1,000 
ti and authorized by him to be called LIEBIG'S EX- THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls 
i ESSAYS on BLAKE the ARTIST TRACT of MEAT, or E:xtractum Carnis Liebig. Every | per 10. Ch 
’ + | jar of the Company's Extract bears Baron Liebig'’s Cer- COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 23 per doz. fu 
(Preparing. eget — imitations have appeared in Fe market, An ILLUSTRATED PRICK-LISE ot Inkstands, 
’ some of them very deticient in quality. Svld by G. van | Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, = 
ROSSETII 8 CRITICISM on Abbott; fFortnum, Mason, and Co.; Langtons; Maw; Pastogrephis albums, Writag Cases, &e., post free. 
SWINBURNE'S POEMS. 3s. 6d. ee | sees and all Chemists and Italian Established 134l. 
Taped te TECT N from FIRE ] 
: STARCH MANUFACTURERS P ROUTECTION fr : 
World-Wide Authors. TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. BRYANT and i. eenns i 
As 4 Se: > acne. oa ene ! 
FORTUNES of NIGEL, complete} GLENFIELD STARCH.) PATENT ENSE bursosvus. t 
poe X AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1362. LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. be 
This unrivalled Starch is . : 
a ? Sold everywhere. 
HEART of MIDLOTHIAN. com- USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, : ¥ 
plete for 6d. . and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be LEAR COMPLEXIONS 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USD. , * Unite ice” Soap ‘Ladle - 
t ll who use the * United Service " Soap 
BRIDE of LAMMERMOOR com- Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be ‘which jo imparts a aalislann f.agrauce. 
plete for 6d ’ THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; MANUFACTURED BY 
and the above award by some of the most eminent | 5 G siay, FIELD, Pateutees of the Self-fitting Candles ] 


scientific men of the aye Sold by Chemists, Vil aud Italian Warenouse.ned, and 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. others. 


WOTHERSPUON and CO., Glasgow and Loudox. *,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 and 
75 Piccadilly. 
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THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 





A SECOND EDITION is now ready of 


THE 


REIGN 


By the DUKE of ARGYLL. 


O F LA W. 


Post 8vo, price 12s. 


—The Supernatural. 
Cusp. = its Definitions. : 
g—Contrivance @ Necessity arising out of the 


Reign of Law—Example in the Machinery 
of Flight. 


Chap. 4—Apparent Exceptions to the Supremacy of 
Purpose. 
5—Creation by Law. 
6—Law in the Realm of Mind. 
7—Law in Politics. 





From THE “TrmEs.” ‘ P a 

ble book, and there are few in which 

8 ‘ia ghtful reader will find more that he will desire to 

remem.” m 
From THE “ SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“The question with which the Duke of Argyll deals is 
just the point which pious and practical minds find the 
most perplexing.” 

From THE “Patt Mart Gazetre.” ‘ 

“The Duke of Argyll’s book is as unanswerable as it 


ive.” 
baer From Tne “ ExaMINgR.” 
“4 very remarkable volume.” 





From THe “Spectator.” 
“This is a masterly book....strong, sound, mature, 
able thought from its first page to its lust.” 


From THe “ILicstratep Times.” 


“We have experience! the greatest delight in reading 
‘Tne Reign of Law.’ That part of the work which 
relates to birds is as interesting as a fairy tale.” 


Frou tHe “Westminster Review.” 


“A really valuable contribution to science, and con- 
ciliatory in the best sense of the term.” 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 56 Ludgate Hill. 





~ NEW MAGAZINE. 
On March 1, Part I., with I'wo Illustrations, price 1s. 
HE CHURCHMAN’S SHILLLING 
T MAGAZINE and FAMILY TREASURY, 
Conducted by the Rev. R. H. Baynes, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Michael's, Coventry, Editor of the “Lyra 
Anglicana,” &c. 
ConTENTS. 
1=The Old Story. Chaps. 1, 2, 3,4. By Ada Cam- 


ridge. 
o-Hyen br Nightfall. By W. Chatterton Dix. 
3—Topics of the Day. No.1. Sermons. By the Rey. 
Alan Brodrick, M.A., Vicar of Bramshaw. 
4—The Character of the Baptist in t.e Fourth Gospel. 
By the Very Rev. W. Alexander, M.A., Dean of 


Emly. 
§—Little Children, by the Rev. S.J. Stone, B.A., Oxon. 
¢é—Hymns and Hymn Writers. No.1. By the Editor. 
7—The Working Classes and the Church. By the Rev. 
W. L. Blackley, M.A., Incumbent of Frensham. 
f—Lent. By the Editor. 
$—Ritualism. No. 1. By the Rev. J. H. Abrahall, 
M.A., Late Fellow of Lincoln C lege. 
10—Heavenwards. Ky the Rev. B. W. Savile, M.A. 
1l—The “In Commendam.” Chap. 1. By the Rev. F. 
Arnold, M.A., Oxon. 
12—Words of Light aud Love. No.1. By the Editor. 
13—Notices of Books. 
London: Houtstoy and Wrianr, 65 Paternoster row. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 2 vols. demy 8yo, with 
Poriraite, engraved by Jeens, price 243. 
MANUEL SWEDENBORG: 
HIS LIFE and WRITINGS 
By Wituam Ware, 

In fact a Swedenborg Cyclopedia, wherein the 
History, the Doctrine, and the Other World Experiences 
of the great Swede are concisely and faithfully set forih ; 
on the Origin and Cenlition of the Swedenborgian 

ect. 

Simpxtxs, MaRSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ Hall court. 


CCUPATION of LAND in IRELAND. 

/—DIGEST of EVIDENCE taken before Her 
Mejesty's Commissioners of Inquiry into the Law and 
Practice with respect to the OCCUPATION of LAND 
in IRELAND. With prefatory notice by the late Karl 
oon. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth boards (1,18v pages), price 
le. 








London : Eyre and Srorrrswoonr, East Harding 
street, Fetter lane; Harrison and Sons, 59 Pall Mall; 
STANFoRD, 6 Charing cross. 

Dublin: Honces and Ssrrn, Grafton street; and 
ALEXANDER THM, Abbey street. 





Third Edition, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
HE WEDDING GUESTS. A Novel. 
By Mrs. Hume Roruery. 
London: F, Prraay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





NEW EDITION, ILLUSTRATED. 
Just published, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 
\ ILLIE’S CORN-FIELD~— 
cu The GOLDEN RULE, and Other Stories for 
el By Mrs. Roruery. New Kdition, with 7 
ull-page illustrations, on toned paper. 


London: F, Prruan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 33 6d. 
“ B: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
. y THomas Suor Sdi “ ngs 
iish Postry,” he oRTER, Editor of “ A Book of Eng 
“We have lent the volume to a lad 1 she dec! 
that she never found so m ‘ules things * te ous book 
u any ‘nice tl * in oue b 
before.”"—Jiustrate d Times. iene ilicameinas: 
“Asa book of i 
poetry for presentation to young or old, 
We know of none equal to it.”"—St. James's Chronicle. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
te 





Now ready, extra cloth, price 33 6d. 
Dvonp DUST. By Exiza Cook. 
A rich and varied c )lectiou.”"—Joraing Star. 
“A charming volume.”—Sun, 
London: F, Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





| 





“THE NEW ‘NOVELS. 
Sybil’s Second Love. By Julia 


Kayasacu, Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. 


Two Marriages. By the Author 


of “John Halitax,” &e. 2 vols. 


Maidenhood. By Mrs. 8. A. Marsh, 


Author of “ Chronicles of Dartmoor,” &c. 3 vols. 


Saint Alice. By E. Campbell 


Tarnsn. 
“ An entertaining, readable book." —Athenwum. 


Herst and Biackerrt, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Aunt Judy's Magazine for Young 
Pe p'e is edited by Mrs. ALrrep Garry, Authore:s 
of “ Parables from Nature.” 


Aunt Judy’s Magazine for March, 
price 6d, will be publisued next week. 

Aunt Judy’s Magazine for March con- 
tains a NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of 
“ DENISE.” 


Aunt Judy’s Magazine for March con- 
tains FIVE fine ILLUSTRATIONS executed in the 
best style of wood engraving. 


Aunt Judy's Magazine for March con- 
tains original articies by the Editors, and ‘Tales, 
Poems, Songs, and Music by first-class writers. 


London: Bett and Davpy, 186 Fieet street. 


UNT JUDY’S MAGAZINE, Edited 

by Mrs. ALrrep Garry, for MARCH, 1867, con- 
tains: —Blind Thyrza, by the Author of “ Denise,” 
“Sydonie’s Dowry,” &c., with Illustration by Miss 
Edwards—The Prince of S eona, by A. E. (continued) 
—A Singing Lesson, by Edintvin, with Illustration 
by J. Wolf—The Cousins and their Friends, by the 
Author of * Sydney Grey,” &c. (continued)—Emblem: 
“Ever Upward-,” by the Editor—His Name was 
Hero (continued), with Illustration—Going to School, 
words and music by Alfred Scoit Gatty—Whales and 
Whale Fishery, by C. H. Gatty—May and her Stocking, 
by &. W., with [ustration by F. Gilbert—Revie w— 
March Memoranda, by the Editor. 

London: Bett and Datpy, 186 Fleet street. 











On the 5th inst. (price One Shilling), the MARCH 
Number of 


T= TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS. : 


Lady Adelaide's Oath. By the Author of “* E.st Lynne.” 

Chap. XXXIV.—A Man may not Marvy his 
Grandmother. 

XXXV.—Sally’s Step-Unele. 

9 XXXVI.—Wroungs made Right. 

“Gup.” By Florence Marryat. 

At the Piay. By Edmund Yates. 

Debt. 


” 


The Heiress of Moate. 
Under Greek Fire. 
The Legeud of the Mysterious Piper. 
The Disasters of a Wedding Day. 
Su je:ts of Song. 
The Man who lived by his Wits. 
“Charlie Taornhill,” &e. 
Lost from the Rescue. 
Ricnaro Bentcey, New Burlington street. 


By the Author of 





RAMER’S GUINEA MUSICAL 
SUBSCRIPTION entitles Subseribers to select 
and retain as their own property FIVE GUINEAS’ 
WORTH of their SHEKT MUSIC, cale dated at the 
marked price.—Prospectuses can ve had or forwarded 
ou application. 
Cramer and Co, (Limited), 201 Regent street, Lon- 
don, W. 
N.B.—Schools ara requested to apply for Cramer and 
Co.’s private Circular. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


No XV., MARCH, 1867. Price 2s 6d. 


ConTenrs. 

1—Extravagance iu Devotional Writings. By Lord 
Lyitelton. 

2—Female Suffrage. By Lydia E. Becker. 

3—Conington’s Aineid. By Rev. James Davies, M.A. 

4—Ancilla Domini: Thoughts on Cur.stian Art. V.— 
Schools of the Future—Landscape. By the Rev. 
R. St. John Tyrwhitt, M.A. 

5—Professor Zeller's Development of Monotheism 
among the Greeks. 

C—The Lake Dwellings of Switzerland. By the Rev. 
H. H. Wood, M.A. 

7—Public Schoole. 11.—By Rev. Thomas Markby, M.A. 

8—Notices of Books. 

ALEXANDER Stramay, 56 Ludgate hill. 





G00D WORDS. 


Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated. 
Edited by Normas Macteop, D.D., one of Her Majesty's 
Chaplains. 
Contents of the MARCH Number. 
1—Guild Court. A London Story. By George Mac- 
donald, Author of “ David Elgiubrod,” “ Alec 
Forbes,” &c.,&c. With an Illustration. 
Chap. ViI—Poppie. 
Vill—Mr. Simon's Attempt. 
1X.—Business. 
X.—Mother and Daughter. 
” XL—Mattie for Poppie. 
2—On his Ninetieth Birthday. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
3—The London Gamin. By Andrew Wynter, M.D. 
4—A Morning in Spring. By Elpis. 
5—Of Cheerfulnes’. By the Rev. R. W. Dale, M.A. 
6—Alexander Smith. By Alex. Nicholson, With a 
Portrait. 
7—A Walk in Asia Minor. By Altin Bash. 
8—A Hymn of the Home-Land, Words by the Rev. 


” 
” 
” 


H. R. Haweis, M.A.; Mu-ic by Arthur 8, Sullivan. 
9—Negro Sermons. 
10—A Visit toa Swannery. By J. M'Dowell. With aa 


Illustration. 

1l—Hymne. By the Dean of Cante. bury. 

12—The Career of Encke. By W. I. Lynn, B.A. 
F.R.A.S. With a Portrait. 

13—The Creed of Christeniom. II.—The Sonship of 
Christ. By Alexander Ra'eigh, D.D. 

1i—Tie Lesson of the Lilies. By Henry W. Parkinson. 

15—The Starling. By the Editor. With au Ulustration. 
Chap. V.—The Sergeant alone with his Starling. 

» ViL—Jeck Hall and His Couspiracy. 
Srrawan and Co., 53 Ludgate hill. 


THE ARGOSY. 


A MAGAZINE of TALES, TRAVELS, E3SAYS, and 
POEMS. 





Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated. 
Conrenrs of the MARCH Namber. 
1—The History of Robert Falconer, With an Illustra- 
tion. 
Chap. XVI.—A iventures. 
»  XVIIL—Nature puts in a Claim. 
XVIII —Robert Steals his O an. 
es XIX.—Jessie Hewson. 
2—A German University Towo. I. By an Idle 
Traveller. 
3—Notes ou Poets and Pvetry. By Matthew Browne. 
4—Mothers’ Daughters. By L’eutenant Foozy. 
5—-Srimping Sailors. A Sequel to “The Mary Jane's 
astie.” 
will he Marry? By the Author of “The 
Brown Bequest.” Chaps. 1V., V.. VL, VIT. 
7—The Doom ot the Pryunes. Partl. By 8. A. D. I. 
8—A Fairy Gift. By tmily Jolly. 
9—Herr Joachim. by H. R. Haweis. 
10—Ampola. By Mr. B. Smedley. 
11—Shoemakers’ Village. By Henry Holbeach. 
Srrauan and Co., 56 Ludgate hill. 


” 


Foi 
6— Which 





Ou Tuesday, the 25th inst. (One Shilling), No. 87. 


Ts CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
MARCH. With Illustrations by F. W. Burros 
and M. ELLex Epwarps. 


CONTENTS. 

The Claverings. (With an Illustration.) 

Chapter XL.—Showing how Mrs. Burton fought 

her Battle. 
XLI.—The Sheep returns to the Fold. 

»  XLII.—fRestitution, 
Ed ward I. as a Military Lea er. 
| A Week in a French Country House. Part IT. 
Reminissences ot an Knglish Cadet in the Austrian 





Servier. Part ILL 
The Sairap. By W. Frank Smith. (With an Illustra- 
| tion.) 


; Revenna and the Pine Vorest 

| Female Education in Germanr. 

| A Dark Chapter of Austrian H story. 

| Sarru, Evver and Co., 65 Corahill. 





CHRISTIAN PERFECTIBILITY. 
| Just published, 12.no0, cloth, 34. 
iM HE ETERNAL GOSPEL; or, the 
| Ideal of Chr.stian Perfectibility. A Tractin Two 
Parts. By R. W. Mackay, Esq., Author of “The 
Tu bingen School and iis Antecedents,” “ The Progress 
of tue Lutellect,” &c. In 1 vol., cloth, price 3s. 
Wi.wiams and Noroare, 14 Henrietta street, C vent 
| garden, Loudon; @ud 2) South brederick street, Edin- 
| burgh. 
Just published, 8vo, price 3s. 
TINUE ORIGIN, MISSION, and 
DESTINY of MAN: with Miscellaneous Papera 
ou Taxation, &. By Lawrence Hexworrn, Esq., of 
Liverpool. 
Witurams and Noroars, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
; Garden Loudon; aul 2y South Frederick street, Edin- 





» burgh, 
4 
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MR. DU CHAILLU'S NEW 
TRAVELS. 





Now ready, with Map and 30 Illustrations, 
8vo, 21s. 


A JOURNEY 
TO ASHANGO LAND: 


And Further Penetration into 
Equatorial Africa; 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE NATURAL 
HISTORY, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS OF 
THE COUNTRY. 


By Pavt B. Du CHamLty, 
Author of “Explorations in Equatorial Africa.” 


“Mr. Du Chaillu’s account of his ‘Journey to 
Ashango Land’ is full of curious details well told. We 
may at once point out to English ladies how far in 
advance the women are in respect to hairdressing, Mr. 
Du Chaillu pictures the different styles of chignon cul- 
tivated by them, and encourages us with the assurance 
that the wives and daughters of the English have goue 
& good way towards acceptance of the standard of 
Igoumb‘é fashion.”—Exraminer. 


* Mr. Du Chailla has won his spurs at last. His pre- 
face is a model in its way. He answers the main points 
that his opponents brought against him in a quiet, digni- 
fied tone. A thoroughly accurate account of time and 
place has been kept. We can trace his journey week by 
week ; and the incidental notices of native manners and 
customs, anima’s, scenery, and plants are all apposite 
avd well written. We congratulate Mr. Du Chaillu upon 
having produced a most interesting and valuable work.” 
—Sunday Gazette. 


“ Mr. Du Chaillu’s explorations have been in a purely 
virgin region ; the only people who have any influence 
with the tribes on the coast are the traders. Notwith- 
standing the apparently insurmountable difficulties of 
the undertaking, Mr. Du Chaillu succeeded in exploring 
this part of the continent fur a distance of 400 miles 
towards the coast. It is almost impossible for us to 
regret the antagonism Mr. Du Chaillu formerly met with, 
since it induced him to return to Africa, and to add so 
much more tothe store of knowledge we possessed of the 
interesting region through which he travelled. We 
cannot but approve of the results of the courage, self- 
reliance, and perseverance which he showed when alone 
among barbarians. His record is in the highest degree 
interesting to geographers and zoologists."—Zondon 
Review. 


“Mr. Du Chaillu has written a book which shows a 
commendable sympathy with the native tribes; and we 
fully agree with his conclusion that, as the negro is 
tractable, docile, and has raany excellent qualities, we 
ought to be kind to him, and try to elevate him."— 
Saturday Review. 


“ The glimpses of animal life which our author affords 
us are such as to show thatin a natural-history point 
of view there is abundant novelty. Mr. Du Chaillu has 
much to tell of the Pangolins, or African ant-eaters. 
Of chimpanzees, gorillas, and similar man-like apes 
this district of Africa is the head-quarters. One of the 
chimpanzees sent home by Mr. Du Chaillu formed, till 
destroyed in the recent lamentable fire, one of the 
many attractions of the Crystal Palace.”"—Gardener's 
Chronicle. 


“The immense amount of information collected in 
this volume will be of the utmost value. The author 
may now without fear staud before the world as one of 
the most successful of modern travellers. The descrip- 
tion of the Obongcs, or dwarfed wild negroes, is highly 
important, and Mr. Du Chaillu has furnished us with 
various particulars that have never before been ob- 
tained.”—Observer. 


“In almost every disputed point which led to snch a 
battle among learned professors, Mr. Du Chaillu’s origi- 
nal statements have been triumphantly vindicated, and 
this not by the reiterations of the author, but by the 
concurrent testimony of men whose names are above 
suspicion, and whose authority is recognized by the 
whole of the scientific world, Mr. Du Chaillu has 
proved himself to have in him the material of an accu- 
rate scientific observer. Of the interest and value of 
his recent explorations it may be difficult to epeak too 
highly. Exploring on this occasion the country south 
of the Equator, tlic voyager penetrated into the interior, 
and has succeeded in adding largely to our kuowledge.” 
— Court Journal, 





NOTICE.—The Fifth Volume of DEAN HOOK’S LIVES g 
the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY ( completing FA 
pre-Reformation Period) will be ready on Monday, the 25th ing 
in demy 8vo. ; 








___—_—_—_————————__ 
MR DIXON’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations, 30s., bound. 


FOURTH EDITION OF NEW AMERICA 
By WILLIAM HEPWORTH DIXON. 


Traes.—“ The author of this very interesting book having penetrated through the plains and mountains of 
Far West into the Salt Lake Valley, here gives us an excellent account of the Murmons, and some stri the 
descriptions of the scenes which he saw, and the conversations which he held with many of the Sints duri his 
sojourn there. For a full account of the singular sect called the Shakers, of their patieut, Loving in 
their admirable schools, aud their perpetual intercourse with the invisible world, we must refer the reader tp 
this work. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and well, aud we can recall no previous book on Ameri to 
travel which dwells so fully on these much vexed subjects.” rican 

Saturpay Review.—“In these very entertaining volumes Mr. Dixon touches upon miny other fartures of 
American society ; but it is in his sketches of Mormons, Shakers, Bible Communists, and other kindred AS30Cige 
tious that the reader will probably find most to interest him. We recommen every one who feels any interest 
in human nature to read Mr. Dixon's volumes for himself.” 

Specraror.—‘ A book which it is a rare pleasure to read, and which will most iudubitably be read by all who 
to study the newest phenomena of American life.” me 

Examiver.—“ We have had nothing about Utah and the Mormons 80 genuine and satisfactory as the account 
now given us by Mr. Dixon, but he takes also a wider glance at the Far Wes’, ani blend: with his narrative such 
notes of life as he thinks useful aids to a study of the newest social conditions—zerms of a socicty of the future 
There is not a chapter from which pleasant extract might not be made, not a page that does not by bright stulies 
of humanity in unaccustomed forms keeps the attention alive from the beginning to the eal of the narrative. Tae 
use as well a3 the charm of the book consists mainly in the fact that, lively and amusing as it is, it looks every- 
where below the surface, and is not lesa kindly than keen in its perceptions.” 

Post.—“ These are intensely exciting volumes. Whilst Mr. Dixon sp2aks frankly all that he knows an thinks 

he speaks it in a fashion that will carry his volumes into the hanis of every woman in Englanl and America.” ' 
STANDARD.—“ We are much mistaken if both in America and England Mr. Dixou's volimes do uot win for 
themselves the widest circulation.” 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Stroot. 
STANHOPE’S LIFE OF PITT. 
Now ready, Third and Cheaper Edition, with Portraits, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 


LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM PITT, 
WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS MS. PAPERS. 
By Earl STANHOPE, Author of “‘ History of England from the Peace of Utrecht.” 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 




















NEW WORK BY REV. WILLIAM ELLIS. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, S8vo, 16s. 


MADAGASCAR REVISITED: 
DESCRIBING THE EVENTS OF A NEW REIGN AND THE REVOLUTION WHICH 
FOLLOWED ; : 
Setting forth also the Persecutions endured by tho Christians and their Heroic Sufferings, with 
Notices of the Present State and Prospects of the People. 
By Rev. WILLIAM ELLIS, 
Author of “ Polynesian Researches,” “ Three Visits to Madagascar,” &c. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








On Wednesday, the 27th inst., demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 


THE VILLAGE ON THE CLIFF. 
By the AUTHOR of “The STORY of ELIZABETH.” 
With Six Illustrations by Frederick Walker. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO. 65 Cornhill. 








Demy 8vo, 8s 6d. 


SIR CHARLES WOOD’S ADMINISTRATION OF 
INDIAN AFFAIRS.—From 1859 to 1866. 
By ALGERNON WEST, 


Deputy Director of Indian Military Funds, and lately Private Secretary to the Right Hon. Sir 
Charles Wood, Bart., M.P., G.C.B., and the Earl de Grey and Ripon. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








Now ready at every Library in the Kingdom. 
BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 
A NOVEL, in 3 vols. 

CHARLES W. WOOD, Publisher, 13 Tavistock Street, Strand. 


——————— 





ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 
(Late HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY, Established 103 Years.) 
Chief Office: 15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
City Office : 52 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
Manchester Branch: 25 CORPORATION STREET. 








CHEAP BOOKS FOR THE MILLION. 
The SALE LIST for MARCH is now ready, and will be forwarded free on application. It com- 
prises upwards of 1,100 Modern Books, in all classes of literature, at the most moderate prices. | 
Any 100 Volumes, offered at not more than Ninepence per Volume, may be selected from this 
New List for £2 10s not. 
A beautiful assortment of Bound Books for Presents and Prizes is always in stock. They 
are very nicely bound in half-calf extra and half morocco, by one of the best binders 
London. 
Apply to THOMAS HOOKHAM, Jun., Secretary- 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Second Edition in feap. 8vo, price 3s, cloth. 
NDLESS SUF FERINGS not the DOCTRINE of SCRIP- 
. TURE. By THoMas Davis, M.A. Incumbeut of Roundhay, Yorkshire. 
j end this book to the attention of those who find the doctrine 
« We cordially rent a heavy burden.” —Spectator. 


unishment & 
of eternal , By the same, price 1s 64, cloth limp; or 22, cluth boards. 


HYMNS, OLD and NEW (260 Original), Second Edition. 


London : Lonemans, GREEN and Co., Paternoster row. 








In 1 vol. 8+o, 1,100 pages, price 523 6d. 


SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DIC TIONARY, the Sanskrit words 
rinted poth in the Original Devanagari and in Roman Letters; with Refer- 
= the best editions cf Sanskrit authors, and with Etymologies and Compari- 

oem | Cognate Words, chiefly in Greek, Latin, Gothic, and Anglo-Saxon. Compiled 
ty THEODORE BenreyY, Professor in the University of Gottingen. 
“Jtis pre-eminently a student’s book; and it will be welcome to every s'udent, 
nether be be preparing for the Indian Civil Service Examiuations at bome, or for 
the University Examinations in India. We accept Professor Benfey's volume with 
hearty thanks, #8 a valuable help to the student."—Guardian. 
London: Lonewuans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





——— 
Third Edition, with New Preface, Appendix, ani otLer Additions, in crown 8vo, price 
63, cloth. 
HE ELECTION of REPRESENTATIVES, Parliamentary 
T and Municipal; a Treatise. By Tuomas Hane, E3q., Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Lonomans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





a 
EIGHTY-FIFTH THOUSAND of ACTON’S COOKERY-BOOK. 
Newly revised and much enlarged Edition, with additional Plates and Woodcuts, price 

78 6d, strongly bound, 
ODERN COOKERY for PRIVATE FAMILIES reduced to 
1 aSystem of Easy Practice in a Series of carefully tested Receipts, in which 
the Principles of Beron Liebig and other eminent writers Lave beeu as much as 
possible applied aud explained. By Eviza Acrox. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Ou Thursday next, No, COCCXLVIL, price 2s 61. 


PRASER’S MAGAZINE, for MARCH. 

ConTENTs. 

The Fuul Smells of Paris. 

Faith and Sight in the Latter Days. 

Costume in Scripture. By F. G. 
Stepbens. 


Military Reform. TT. 
Village Sketches in Oudh. 
Concerning the Treatment of such as 





Differ from us in Opinion. By 
A. K. H. B. | Lord Russell's Life of Fox. 
The Marstons.—Chaps. XTIT. XVI. The American Sanitary Commission 


and its Lesson. By Frances Power 
ry. Cobba. 
Preveution of Famine in India. M nisterial Prospects and Reform. 


London: Lonemans, Gree, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Politics in our Parish. By a Couutry | 





Now ready, in crown 8yo, Second Edition, cloth, price 3s 64, 
. ieee HES and LETTERS on REFORM. With a Preface 
by the Right Hor. R. Lowe, M.P. 
London: Ronert Jouy Busn, 32 Charing cross, $.W. 





This day is published, price 7s 6d. 
NEW TRANSLATION of the MINOR PROPHETS, 


Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, and Haggai, from the 
original Hebrew only. By the late Joun Betrany. 

In the notes to Jonah wil! be found a clearing up of the vexed question of Jorah 
in the belly cf the fish. In the notes to Micah there is a crushing reply to the 
Polyibeists, or worshippers of THREE PERSONS in ONE GOD; and wo the 
Unitarians, the worshippers WITHOUT a GOD. 

Alsoan ORIGINAL TREATISE on the 9t1 VERSE of the APOSTLE JUDE, 
concerning Michael the Archangel contending with the Devil about the boly of 
Moses; showing who Michael the Archangel was, and what Devil he contended 


against. 
London: Simpxry, Mansnatu, and Co., Stationers’ Hall court. 
Free by post, by addressing P. Stuart, Esq, Elm House, Seaforth, Liverpool, 
enclosing the amount in stamps. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 6s. 
N the PHILOSOPHY of ETHICS. An Analytical Essay. 
By Sion S. Laurie, A.M, Author of the ‘ Fundamental Doctrine of Latin 

Syutar, being an appiication of Psychology to Language.” 

“Mr, Laurie 's volume, now be‘ore us, is in substance, though not in form, a reply 
to Mr. Mill's Utilitarianism. Mr. Laurie has,the metaphysical head and the meta- 
physical training of his countrymen, avd has brouglut both to bear with great furce 
on the problem proposed."—Saturday Review. 

“The writer of the excellent little treatise before us holds an indepsndent position 
between the co:.flicting schools.......... It is simply the primary ground of obliga- 
tion which he sets himself to trace; en J this singleness of aim he has pursued with a 
laudable pertinacity throughout his whole treatise, which, considering how o‘teu it 
touches on points that might well tempt a writer to stray, is a remarkable example of 
the intellectual self-control which coutiues its author to the path he has marked out.” 
—London Review. 

“ Mr. Laurie’s essay will do a great deal to pave tue way for a final and satisfactory 
settlement of the question [of a moral sense]......... He has written a clear, 
modest, and philosoph'cal treatise, and deserves great praise for the paius he has 
taken in so difficult a task.”"—Reader. 

“The discussion is able throughout; the handling of the topics is manly and 
V gorous, and the style—particularly in Chapter VIII., on the ‘Sanctious of the 
Right,’ and in Chapter X., on the *Immutability of Moral.ty,’ rises into true philo- 
Sophical consequences."—Daily Review. 

Epuoxston and Doveias, Edinburgh; Hamimrox, Apams, and Co., London. 





This day is publisLed, the Second Ejition, with the Author's Corrections, 
price 12s 6d, of 

HE FIRST AGE of CHRISTIANITY and the CHURCH. 

F By Jonny IcNativs Dotuincer, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History 

in the University of Munich, &e. ‘Trauslated by the Rev. Henry Mutcombe OXENHAM, 
M.A., late Seholar of Bulliul College. 

“A Vigorous and idiomatic version of a most important book." —Siturday Review. 

Loudon: Wat. H. ALLEN and Co, 13 Waterloo place, S.W. 





Libel Actions—No more Speculative Libel Actions against the Press—No more 
“Clubs of Unfortunate Attorneys " Combining together to bring Libel Actions. 
Just published, price 23 6d. 


NIGHTS IN THE HAREM. 


By Evmetine Lort, 

Formerly Governess to H.H. the Viceroy of Ezypt, Author of “ Harem Life in 

Egypt aud Turkey.” 
2 vols. post Svo. 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION 


By Warren BaGenor. 
Reprinted from the Fortnightly Review. Post Svo, cloth, 93. 


NORA AND ARCHIBALD LEE. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
By the Author of “ Agnes Tremorne,” * The Cost of a Secret,” &c. 
3 vols. ( This day. 


IDALIA: a Romance. 
By Ovrpa. 
3 vols. post 8yo. 


THE BEAUCLERCO S§, 
FATHER AND SON. 


By Cnartes Crarke, 
Author of “Charlie Thornhill,” “ Which is the Winner?” &c., &c. 


3 vols. post 8vo. [This day. 
Cuarman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 


(Next week. 





Oa Tuesday, February 26, will be publi+he 1. 


\fACMILLAN S MAGAZINE, No. LXXXIX., for MARCH, 
Pus -S 1867. Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 
1—ETON. 
2—LONGSIORE TIFE at BOULAK. By Lady Duff Gordon. 
3—WHAT is MATERIALISM? By the late Professor Grote. 
4—OL!) SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
5—MILITARY DEFENCES, 
6—GHOSTS. By Emily ©. Hickey. 
7—CONINGTON'S VIRGIL. No IL 
8—DANGERS in INDIA. 
9—SILCO!E of SILCOTES, continued. By Henry Kingsley. 
10—A HARD DAY'S WORK. By Professor Heaton. 
11—RELIGION in AMERICA. By Edward Dicey. 
Macmuittan and Co., London. Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all 
Railway Stations. 


Tess 


1—Oar Venetian Constitution. 
2—Ode on the Candian Insurrection. 
3—Religious Utopias in the United States. 
4—Edmund Burke. IL. By the Editor. 
5—Tie Society of Am»lgamated Carpenters. By Professor Beesly. 
6—The White Rose. Chap. IX.-XII, By G. J. Whyte Melville. 
7—What is Progress, and are we Progressing? By Frances Power Cob de. 

Public Affairs. 

Critical Notices. 

London: CuarmMan and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 


By F. J. Palgrave. 





On Wedues ‘ay next, the MARCH Number of 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by Joan Morey. 
By Frederick Harrison. 
By A. C. Swinburne. 
By J. C. Movison. 





“ This is a book for all time.”"—Stak OF GWENT. 
Now ready, in smal! Svo, most elegant cloth, price 7s, 
A NEW and REVISED EDITION of 


LYRA ELEGANTIARUM. 
A Collection of some of the Best Specimens of Vers de Société and Vers 
d'Occasion in the English Language by deceased Authors. 

Dedicated to DEAN MILMAN. 

Edited by FREDERICK LOCKER. 

“To our thinking Mr. Locker has ace ymplis.ed an arduous task with much taste 


and judgment.”"—7imes. 2 
“The book is very pleasant one, full of readible aud quotable vers>."—Morning 
Star. “ 
“One of the most cherming coll-ctions of verse we have ever seen.”—London 
Review. 
“ We can cordially commend this book." —Court Circular. : 
“ This is the most artistically assorted pusy of light aud lively verse ever gathere1.” 


—Fun. 
London: Eowarp Moxon and Co., 44 Dover street. 





In 1 vol, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
CAPTAIN SPENCER'S 


“ GERMANY from the BALTIC to the ADRIATIC.” 


WITH PORTRAITS OF THE CHIEF ACTORS IN THE LATE WAR. 


Now that Germany has taken such a prominent position among the great Powers 
of Europe, this is a book that is really much wanted. Every information in con- 
nection with that great country, as well as the details of the Prassian campaign in 
Bohemia, and those of the Austrian in Venetia, are told in the clearest way, and 
with scrupulous accuracy; at the same time the whole is rendered still more piquant 
by interesting descriptions of the country, and historical sketches of the principal 
reigning families. 

Georoe Rovr.enae and Sons, the Broadway, Ldgate hill. 
WEALE'S SERIES 
MANUAL of the MOLLUSCA, RECENT and FOSSIL SHELLS. 
Just published, a new and revised E-lition, price 5s 6d. 
WOODWARD’S MANUAL of the MOLLUSCA, a Treatise on Recont 
and Fossil Shells, with sumerous Ilustratious by Waterhouse aud Lowry. 
Forming Vol. 72 of WEALE’s SERIES. 
Comprising also, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, EDUCATIONAL and 
CLASSICAL WORKS. 
A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on application. 
London: Virrue and Co.,, 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


ATIEW of the INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE.—The 


BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, by post, 54, contains—Fine View and Plans 

















THE LAW of LIBEL, as Affecting the Newspaper Press, with 
Proposed A neudments. 

This work contains, in extenso, Sir Colman O'Loghlen’s New Libel Bill, with a 
Rotice of the recent Athenwum Case. With suggestions for requiring security for 
defendants’ costs. 

London: E. Maritporovear and Co., Ave Maria lane E.C. 


of Internation: College, Spring Grove, Middlesex, with P.ans aud full perticulars 
—the Grosvenor-Piace Improvements—Sbareholders and Customers— W hite Lead 
| —Contagion iu Bills—Female School of Art—New Churches—the Estimates, to— 
| With all the Sanitary, Artistic, aud Svcial News.—1 York street, Covent Garden; 


| aud all Newsmen, 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 





Sir SAMUEL- WHITE BAKER'S GREAT NILE BOOK. 


The ALBERT N’YANZA, GREAT BASIN 


of the NILE, and EXPLORATIONS of the NILE SOURCES. By Sir Samvet 
Waite Baker, M.A., F.R.G.S., Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 
With Maps, numerous Illustrations engraved on Wood by J. Cooper from Sketches 
by Sir Samuel Baker, and a Chromolithograph Frontispiece of the Great Lake 
from whieh the Nile flows, and Portraits of Sir Samuel and Lady Baker, beauti- 
fully engraved on Steel by Jeens after Photographs. New and Cueaper Edition, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. [Next week. 


A NARRATIVE of a YEAR'S JOURNEY THROUGH 


CENTRAL and EASTERN ARABIA, 1862-3. 


By Witx1aM Girrorp PaLcRravr, late of the 8th Regiment Bombay N.I. Third 
Edition, 2 vols., with a Portrait of the Author, Map, and Plans illustrating the 


Route. Cloth, 28s. 
ACROSS MEXICO in 1864-5. By W. H. 


Buttock. Crown 8yo, with a coloured Map and Illustrations, cloth, 10s éd. 


MODERN CULTURE: its True Aims and 


Requirements. A Series of Addresses and Arguments on the claims of Scientific 
Education. By Professors Tyndall, Daubeny, Heufrey, Huxley, Paget, Whewell, 
Faraday, Draper, Masson, De Morgan, Owen; Drs. Hodgson, Carpe ster, Hooker, 
Acland, Forbes, Grove, Herbert Spencer, Sir John Herschel, Sir Charles Lyell, 
Dr. Seguin, &c. Edited by Epwaxp L. Youmans, M.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s Gd. 


GUESSES at TRUTH. By Two Broruers. 


New Edition, extra feap. 8vo, with new Biographical Preface and Portraits 
cloth 6s. 


The HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By James 


Bryce, B.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. New Edition, revised, crown 
8vo, cloth, 9s, 


ESSAYS on ART. By Francis Turyer Pat- 


GRAVE, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College. Oxford. Mulready—Dyce— 
H man Hunt—Herbert—Poetry, Prose, and Sensationalism in Art—Sculp ure 
in England—The Albert Cross, &c. Lxtra feap. 8vo, cloth,63. Uniform with 
‘* Arnold's Essays.’ 


The ALPS of HANNIBAL. By Wrtt1am Joun 


Law, formerly Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 2 vols., with Map and Plan, 
cloth, 21s. 


LEGENDARY FICTIONS of the IRISH 


CELTS. Collected and Arranged by Paraica KenNepy. With Vi gneite Tide 
aud Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


TRAINING in THEORY and PRACTICE. By 


A. MActaren (Oxford). Demy 8vo, with Frontispiecs and other Ill ustrations, 
handsomely bound in cloth, 7s 6d. 


The SIXTH THOUSAND of 


ALICE'S ADVENTURES in WONDER- 


LAND: a Tale for Children. By Lewts Carrout. With 42 Illustrations by 
John Tenniel, engraved by Dalziel Brothers. New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 


The FOUNTAIN of YOUTH. Translated 


from the Danish of Frederick Paludin Miiller, by Humparey Wittiam FRee- 
LAND, late M.P. for Chichester. With numerous IJlustrations, designed by 
Walter J. Allen, and engraved by J. D. Cooper. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The ILIAD of HOMER, translated into 


English Accentuated Hexameters by Sir Joun F. W. Herscuetr, Bart., 
K.H., M.A., F.R.S., &e. Demy 8vo, beautifully printed on toned paper, wiih 
Vignette after the antique, engraved by Jeens, 18s. 


SHADOWS of the PAST: in Verse. By 


Viscount Srratrorp De Revcuirre. Crowa 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


The RETURN of the GUARDS, and other 


Poems. By Sir Francis H. Dorie. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 


The GLOBE EDITION of the 


POETICAL WORKS of SIR WALTER 


SCOTT. With Biographical and Critical Memoir by Francis TurnNeER Pat- 
og ae With New Introductions to the Larger Poems. Extra {cap. 8vo, 
cloth, 3s 6d. 


COMPLETION of the CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by WiLt1aM GrorceE CLARK, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Triuity College, 
and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge ; and Witttam ALpis Waricut, 
M.A, Librarian 0! Trinity College, Cambridge. 9 vols. 8vo, cloth, £4 Lis 6d. 


‘* The edition of all others without which no Shakespeare Library can possibly be 
regarded as complete."—Notes and Queries. 


NEW VOLUMES of MACMILLAN and CO.’s 


SIX-SHILLING SERIES of POPULAR WORKS. Uniformly printed and bound, 
crown 8vo, cloth. 
I. HEREWARD the WAKE, LAST of the ENGLISH. By Cuartes 
Kinastey. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 
Il, CLEMENCY FRANKLYN. By tho Author of “ Janet's Home.” 
New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 
III. A SON of the SOIL: a Novel. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 


| ECCE HOMO: a Survey of the Life and Work 


of Jesus Christ. New and Cheaper Edition, with Preface, extra {cap. 8v0, cloth ts 
’ 


A COMMENTARY on the EPISTLES to the 
SEVEN CHURCHES of ASIA. By the Rev. R. Cuenevix Trenca, Dp, Arch. 
bishop of Dublin. Third Edition, revised, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s 6d. ee, 

By the same Author. 
I. NOTES on the PARABLES of OUR LORD. Tenth Edition, 


carefully revised, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


II. NOTES on the MIRACLES of OUR LORD. Eighth 


Edition, carefully revised, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


Ill. SYNONYMS of the NEW TESTAMENT. New Edition 
1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. ’ 


Dr. VAUGHAN'S NEW VOLUME of SERMONS, 


The WHOLESOME WORDS of JEsvus 


CHRIST: Four Sermons presched before the University of Cambridge, B 
C. J. Vavonan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. Feap 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 3 
ConTeNTS :—=1. Naturalness and Spirituality of Revelation—Grandeur ang 
Self-Control—Truthfulness and Tenderness. 2. University and Individuality of 
Christ's Gospel. 3. Oblivions aud Ambitions of the Life of Grace. 4, Regrets ang 
Reparations of Human Life. 


By the same Author. 
. EPIPHANY, LENT, and EASTER: a Selection of Exp. 
sitory Sermons. Second Thousand, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
ON CONFIRMATION. 
If. NOTES for LECTURES on CONFIRMATION. With 


Suitable Prayers. Fifteeuth Thousand, 1s 6d, 


III. MEMORIALS for HARROW SUNDAYS: a Selection of 
Sermons preached in Harrow School Chapel. With a View of the Chapel, 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The CHURCH of the FIRST DAYS. Series L—The 
Church of Jerusalem. Second Edition. Series IL—The Church of the 
Gentiles. Second Edition. Series II.—The Church of the World. 3 vols, 
feap. 8vo, cloth, each 4s 61. 


NEW BOOK by Professor MAURICE, 


The COMMANDMENTS CONSIDERED as 


as INSTRUMENTS of NATIONAL REFORMATION. By F. Dewtsoy 
Mavaice, M.A., Knightsbridye Professor to the University of Cambridge, and 
lucumbeut of St. Peter's, Vere street, London. Crown 870, 4s 6d, 


St. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the GALATIANS. 


A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. By J. B. Lionr- 
Foot, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Vambridge. Secoud Edition, revised, 
8vo, cloth, 123. 


A HISTORY of the CANON of the NEW 


TESTAMENT during the FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. By the Rev. B. F. 
Westcort, B.D. Second Edition, revised, crowa 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


a 


IV, 


. 


By the same Author. 


I. The GOSPEL of the RESURRECTION: Thoughts ir 


Relation to Reason and History. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


Il. The BIBLE in the CHURCH: a Popular Account of the 
C lection and Reception of the Holy Scriptures in the Christian Churches 
Second Edition, 18uno, 43 


A TREATISE on the PASTORAL OFFICE. 


Addressed chiefly to Candidates for Holy Orders, or to those who have recently 
unde: tukeu the Cure of Souls. By the Kev. Joun W. Buraon, M.A, 8vo, clot, 
23. 


BAMPTON LECTURES. 


The PROGRESS of DOCTRINE in the NEW 


TESTAMENT. In Eight Lectures, preached before the University of Oxford, 
by T. D. Bernarp, M.A. Secoud Edition, revised, Svo, cloth, 83 6d. 


LETTERS on ROMANISM, in Reply to Mr. 


Newman's Essay on Development. By the Rev. W. Arcuer Butter, MA, 
late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. Edited by the 
Very Rev. T. Woopwarp. Second Edition, revised by Archdeacon Hagowics- 
8vo, 10s id. 

By the same Author. 


I. HISTORY of ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. Edited by Wu. 
H. Tuompson, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 


II. SERMONS, Doctrinal and Practical. Edited, with a Memoir 
of the Author's Life, by Tuomas Woopwarp, M.A. Seventh Edition, 890, 
with Port:ait, cloth, 8s. 


Ill. A SECOND SERIES of SERMONS. Edited by A. 


Jeremie, D.D., Dean of Lincoln. Fifth Edition, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 


ESSAYS on REFORM.  Conrrrsurtors:— 


Hon. G. C. BRODRICK, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford —W. C. SIDG- 
WICK, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford—G. 0. TREVELYAN, 
M.P.—W. L. NEWMAN, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford—MEREDICH 
TOWNSEND—GODFREY LUSHINGTON, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford—THOMAS HUGHES, M.?.—Professor ROGERS, Oxford— 
GEORGE HOOPER—FRANK HILL—FREDERICK HARRISON, MA, 
Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford—J. M. LUDLOW—Lord HOUGHLON—sit 
GEORGE YOUNG, Fellow of Trivity College, Cambridge—R. H. HULTON, 
M.A.—LESLIE STEPHEN, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge—T. H. 
GREEN, M.A, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford—B. CRACROFT, M.A» 
Trinity College, Cambridge—J. BOYD KINNEAR—A. V. DICEY, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford—JAMES BRYCE, B.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 





IV. The CLEVER WOMAN of the FAMILY. By the Author of 
“The Heir of Redclyffe.” New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 


Oxford—GOLDWIN SMITH, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford—C. i. 
PEARSON, N.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
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